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MEMOIR OF WILSON LOWRY, F.R.S., &e, 
(With a Portrait.) 
ALTHOUGH a considerable portion of 
time has elapsed since the death of 
Mr. Lowry, our omissién to notice 
the events of his life has’ not arisen 
from our ignorance of his merits, or 
disregard of his superior talents, but 
from an unwillingness ‘to interfere 
with the interests of his amiable 
widow, who, during the interim, has 
published his portrait on a large scale. 
Mr. Lowry was long known in the 
world as a man of science, and of 
vigorous intellect, as well as an en- 
graver of the first order.. But neither 
genius nor talent can shield its pos- 

sessor from the stroke of death. 

In our number for September last, 
we published a memoir, accompanied 
with a portrait, of the late celebrated 
Mr. William Sharp, whose abilities 
as an engraver were known and -ac- 
knowledged in most parts of the ci- 
vilized world. It is now our daty to 
record the name of WiLson Lowry, a 
gentleman equally eminent in his own 
department of the same profession, 
known also wherever the calcographic 
art is held in just estimation, and 
who, by his transcendent skill, has 
conferred an honour on the country 
which gave him birth. 

Mr. Wilson Lowry was born at 
Whitehaven, in the year 1761. His 
father was a painter of portraits ; and 
though not much known either in the 
metropolis or among the admirers of 
the art, he appears, from a specimen 
of his abilities still extant, to have 
been a man of no inconsiderable ta- 
lents. During the childhood of Wil- 
son, the family removed fo Ireland, of 
which country their ancestors were 
said to have been natives; but not 
finding their expectations realized, 
they returned again to England, and, 
finally, took up their abode in Wor- 
cester, where it is probable the father 
continued until his death. 

While Wilson Lowry remained in 
Worcester, he was distinguished by 
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** READING IS THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM OF INTELLECTUAL comMmERCE.” 


a Sedateness in his deportment, a 
pee d attachment to reading, and an 
indifference to associate in play with 
his youthfal companions. Angling 
and nutting constituted his i 
amusements. The regularity of his 
behaviour, after some time, attracted 
the notice of a Mr. Ross, who was 
then known as an engraver in this 
city, but more distinguished by the 
benevolence of his heart, and his ge- 
neral understanding, than by any 
high attainments in his art. Inter- 
views soon followed, which were suc- 
ceeded by an acquaintance, and this, 
in all probability, leading young Low- 
ry to the- workshop, first gave to his 
mind a bias in favour of the profes- 
sion in ‘which he was destined, in 
after fife, to exhibit such proofs of 
supetior ability and proficiency. Hav- 
ing resolved to become an engraver, 
ah : was énteréd into with 
Mr.’ Ross, from whom he acquired 
Oe aninemeiien cia 
riod of their agreemertt expiring, 

first plate was engtaven in Worcester, 
of that city, who 


up in red ‘herrings, ii which commo- 

y it was actually received. 

Through some tause, not now ex- 
actly known, at the age of sixteen 
Mr. Lowry quitted both his home and 
his original master, and, with a trifling 
sum in his pocket, travelled on foot 
to Warwick, where, having obtained 
some knowledge of painting, he found 
employment, in assisting Mr. Beaven 
in painting a castle. How long he 
continued here is rather uncertain. 
It was, however, sufficiently long for 
him to recruit his finances in such 
a degree, as enabled him to reach 
the metropolis, where, without any 
exalted expectations, being destitute 
of friends, he had to work his way in 
any department which might present 
itself, with a promise of affording him 
a livelihood. He had not been long 
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in London, before a favourable com- 
bination of circumstances led him to 
fill an inferior situation in St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. Here he had an op- 
portunity of hearing the lectures which 
were delivered on medicine and ana- 
tomy, in which he took a particular 
interest. In this place he also ob- 
tained some knowledge of chemistry, 
and acquired that attachment to this 
science which followed him through 
life, and with the principles of which 
he was intimately acquainted. 

Mr. Lowry had now attained some 
smattering knowledge of engraving, 
anatomy, medicine, and chemistry, 
but was by no means an adept in 
either. With an attachment, that, in 
all probability, was nearly equal to 
each, what induced him to prefer en- 
graving, we cannot now determine, 
the writer being unacquainted with 
his motives of preference. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable, that his choice 
arose from the dictates of necessity ; 
but there can be no doubt, that, had 
it been directed to either of the above 
branches, he would have made an 
équal proficiency, his talents being of 
the highest order, and his application 
indefatigable. 

Having taken up his residence in 
the vicinity of Vauxhall, he was in- 
troduced to the notice of Alderman 
Boydell, by a letter written either 
from Shrewsbury or Worcester, but 
the name of the writer has never been 
made public. Under the patronage 
of Boydell, he prosecuted his labour 

’ with diligence and success, watching 
every opportunity to store his mind 
with useful knowledge, and to make 
improvement in the art to which he 
had resolved to adhere. From a 
neighbour, named Browne, he obtain- 
ed instruction in the art of etching, 
improving the hints which he received, 
and making additions of his own, 
whenever he thought they might be 
introduced with advantage. 

For Alderman Boydell he executed 
three large plates: one was, a varied 
landscape, after the manner of Gasper 
Poussin ; another, a rocky seaport, af- 
ter Salvator Rosa; and a third, ex- 
hibiting a view of the interior of Cole- 
brook-dale sme}ting-house, after Geo. 
Robertson. For so young an artist, 
his Rocky Seaport was a masterly 
performance; its merit was readily 
acknowledged, but his remuneration 
was dealt out with a sparing hand. 





About ‘this period, Mr. Surgeon 
Blizard, who was afterwards knight- 
ed, applied to Boydell for some young 
artist, whom he wanted to make for 
him a drawing of Lunardi’s balloon, 
which then excited much public at- 
tention in London. The alderman 
being acquainted with the talents of 
Lowry, recommended him as a suit- 
able person. He accordirgly under- 
took the work, which he executed so 
much to the satisfaction of Blizard, 
that he became so far his friend as to 
give him a perpetual ticket of admis- 
sion to his own surgical lectures, as 
well as to those of others, and gene- 
rously offered to instruct him profes- 
sionally in the art of surgery. This 
latter, Mr. Lowry was, perhaps, pre- 
vented from accepting, through pecu- 
niary circumstances; but he actually 
became his pupil, and for four years 
successively attended the hospitals at 
every interval of leisure which his en- 
graving afforded. 

Happily for Mr. Lowry, about this 
time he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Mr. Malton, author of an 
elaborate work on Perspective. This 
work, and the conversations to which 
his perusal of it led, excited within 
him a strong passion for mathematical 
knowledge. Algebra, perspective, 
trigonometry, the conic sections, and 
all the higher branches of mathemati- 
cal science, now, therefore, presented 
to him their charms. Through these 
he travelled with resolute alacrity, 
and, from their joint co-operation, ac- 
quired that precision, taste, and judg- 
ment, for which, in the subsequent 
periods of his life, he was so remark- 
ably distinguished. 

But while Mr. Lowry traversed 
these scientific regions, he did not 
neglect the art on which his daily 
support depended. To this he paid 
the most minute attention, rendering 
all his other researches subservient to 
its improvement, and watching every 
occasion that might furnish him with 
information on all points in which he 
found himself deficient. In promoting 
these efforts at improvement, which 
engrossed his attention for several 

ears, his acquaintance with the late 

r. Byrne was found to be particu- 
larly advantageous. On this cele- 
brated landscape engraver he fre- 
quently called for professional advice, 
which was given with a degree of 
readiness, that could only be equalled 
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by the gratitude with which it was 
seceived. 

Mr. Lowry was not more anxious 
to inquire than he was ready to com- 
municate, and the success with which 
he prosecuted the former, enabled 
him to perform the latter more effec- 
tually. Among the tools and varied 
apperatus in common use with en- 
gravers, he sought out the best; but 
these, on minute inspection, present- 
ed many defects, which he spared 
neither time nor money, so far as his 
means would allow, in endeavouring 
to remedy. Several of these he great- 
ly improved; and for the existence of 
others, the! art is deeply indebted to 
his inventive genius, 

In the Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary for 1824, Mr. Lowry’s inven- 
tions are thus enumerated and cha- 
racterized :—‘* About the years 1790 
or 1791, Mr. Lowry completed, prin- 
cipally with his own hands, and of 
wood, his first ruling machine, pos- 
sessing the property of ruling succes- 
sive lines, either equidistant, or in 
just graduation, from the greatest re- 
quired width, to the nearest possible 
approximation. In 1798 he invented 
the diamond points for etching, the 
durability of which, compared with 
steel points, and the equality of tone 
thereby produced, have rendered them 
highly important to the art of engrav- 
ing. In 1799 he improved upon his 
ruling machine, and constructed a 
new one, capable of drawing lines to 
a point, as well as parallel lines, and 
of forming concentric circles. In 
1800 he invented a simple instrument 
for describing parts of circles, of 
which the radius is so large as to pre- 
clude the use of even beam com- 
passes. In 1801 he invented a ma- 
chine for drawing ellipses on paper 
or copper. In 1806 he invented a 
machine for making perspective draw- 
ings; and so great was its accuracy, 
that, after having finished with its aid 
an elaborate drawing of the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral, on taking 
the actual measures of the building, 
they were found to agree exactly with 
all the parts of the drawing. Besides 
these important inventions, Mr. Low- 
ry constructed an instrument to place 
over a vanishing point, to which lines 
were to be drawn on copper; a va- 
riety of compasses, with micrometer 
screws; moveable points for the in- 
sertion of diamonds, &c.; and not 





very long before his death, he com- 
pleted two new ruling machines, of 
singular simplicity and accuracy.— 
Mr. Lowry was also the first person 
who bit steel in well; and Mr. Heath 
purchased from him the secret. 

“The first production of his, on 
which he employed his ruling. ma- 
chine, was a plate which occurs in 
the third volume of Stuart’s Athens. 
It is a sort of Corinthian capital. 
Sometime afterwards he executed 
several plates for Murphy’s Descrip- 
tion of the Church of Batalha, in Por- 
tugal. He then assisted Mr. Peter 
Nicholson to execute the plates of his 
book on Grecian and Roman Archi- 
tecture.” 

In the year 1806, a course of lec- 
tures was delivered by Mr. Landseer, 
at the Royal Institution, on the art of 
engraving, in which he speaks of Mr. 
Lowry’s inventions in the following 
terms :— 

“‘ The next mode of engraving that 
solicits our attention is, that invented 
by Mr. Lowry about fifteen years 
since. It consists of two instruments, 
one for etching successive lines, either 
equidistant or in just graduation, from 
being wide apart to the nearest ap- 
proximation, ad infinitum; and an- 
other, more recently constructed, for 
striking elliptical, parabolical, and 
hyperbolical curves, and in general 
all those lines which geometricians 
call mechanical curves, from the di- 
mensions of the point of a needle, to 
an extent of five feet. Both of these 
inventions combine elegance with uti- 
lity, and both are of high value as 
auxiliaries of the imitative part of 
engraving ; but as the auxiliaries of 
chemicai, agricultural, and mevhani- 
cal science, they are of incalculable 
advantage." The accuracy of their 
operations, as far as human sense, 
aided by the magnifying powers of 
glasses, enables us to say so, is per- 
fect; and I need not describe to you 
the advantages that must result to the 
whole circle of science, from mathe- 
matical accuracy. As long as this 
Institution, and the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, shall deserve 
and receive the gratitude of the coun- 
try, so long must the inventor of these 
instruments be considered as a bene- 
factor to the public.” 

These instruments, the inventor 
constantly. brought into use, and as 
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readily instructed others how they 
might be employed to the greatest 
advantage. The effects resulting from 
them may be seen in the engravings 
which Mr. Lowry executed for the 
Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees, the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, the architcctural 
publications of Mr. P. Nicholson, the 
Encyclopzdia Metropolitana, and se- 
veral other valuable and celebrated 
works. If Mr. Lowry had done no- 


thing more than given existence to 
these instruments, they would have 
rendered his name immortal, and 
placed him among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

It has been said, and that by no 
contemptible authority, that— 


** One science only will one genias fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow haman wit.” 


Bat how true soever this couplet may 
be in its general application, Mr. 
Lowry stands as an exception to the 
rale which it contains. Goldsmith is 
said to have improved whatever he 
took in hand, and Dr. Watts has been 
represented as succeeding in every 
thing which he attempted. On sci- 
entific subjects, similar remarks may 
be extended to Mr. Lowry. Few men 
have been able to boast an acquaint- 
ance with so many arts, and particu- 
lar branches of science; and not ma- 
ny, who have made but one the study 
of their lives, have known it so pro- 
foundly. In mathematics, chemistry, 
optics, mechanics, mineralogy, geo- 
logy, perspective, algebra, as well as 
the art of which he made a profession, 
few were his superiors. Into each of 
the above branches he could enter 
with ease and confidence; and such 
was his acquaintance with the topic 
under discussion, that, to a mere 
stranger, he would appear as one 
who had made that particular subject 
the exclusive object of his research. 
It is well known to those who are 
acquainted with the engravings of 
Mr. Lowry, that architectural and 
mechanical subjects chiefly occupied 
his attention. Why these branches 
were preferred to others, it is in vain 
to inquire ; and had he selected any 
other, equal room and reason for si- 
milar questions would still have re- 
mained. It is, however, confidently 
asserted, by those who knew the di- 
versity of his talents, that, had he di- 
peri his powers to landscape en- 
graving, he would haye been equally 
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successful. This conclusion is de- 
ducible from his etchings of Holyrood 
Palace, the Round Tower of Ludlow 
Castle, the Ancient Market Cross at 
Malmsbury, executed for the Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, as well as 
from the Rocky Seaport, and Varied 
Landscape, which we have already 
noticed. It is therefore presumed, 
that he did not select those branches 
in which his art has been more con- 
spicuously displayed, from any pecu- 
liar predilection, but from local cir- 
cumstances, which, though invisible 
to others, are felt by the individuals, 
whose destiny they imperiously deter- 
mine. 

It was an opinion entertained by 
Mr. Lowry, that genius had no ex- 
istence ; but, that the creature of ima- 
gination to which that name had been 
given, was nothing more than the re- 
sult of education ; that if instruction 
had taken another turn, and operated 
on the same talents in a different way, 
the mental powers, directed into other 
channels, would have been productive 
of distinct results, bearing equal 
marks of perfection. Whatever may 
be urged against this position in re- 
ference to others, it is certain the di- 
versified talents of Mr. Lowry gave 
some sanction to the theory he had 
adopted. Instead of finding any one 
department, either of art or science, 
his particular forte, he made that his 
forte to which he directed his intel- 
lectual energies. 

In etching picturesque antiquities, 
the style of Mr. Lowry was founded 
on his perception of the peculiar 
beauties of the elder Rooker, between 
which, and their archetypes in nature, 
his discerning eye could trace a strik- 
ing resemblance. Of this acute per- 
ception, Boydell, however, by whom 
he was chiefly employed when form- 
ing his taste, seems to have been in- 
sensible ; our artist therefore, dissa- 
tisfied with his situation, sought other 
employment, and at one time actually 
contemplated an embarkation to Ame- 
rica. 

Among other works in which he 
was engaged, he executed some plates 
for Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and for Taylor, of Holborn. He 
also began, for Mr. Malton, jun. a 
large plate of the Parliament House, 
in Dublin; and the much-admired 
back ground of Sharp’s Portrait of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the work 
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of Mr. Lowry; but having been re- 
munerated for his services, he was 
never known to claim any portion of 
that celebrated performance. 

Advancing to eminence in his pro- 
fession, Mr. Lowry soon became 
known to many of the most distin- 
guished artisans, scientific characters, 
and men of learning,in the metropolis 
and its vicinity. This enlarged and 
honourable acquaintance spread his 
fame, and tended to establish his re- 
putation, but it added little to his pe- 
cuniary resources, and was in many 
instances an attack on his time, which 
he wanted for more profitable pur- 
poses. The elevated station, how- 
ever, which this society enabled him 
to sustain in the walks of science, 
permitted him to look back on “ life’s 
low vale,” through which he had tra- 
velled, and to amuse his friends with 
a recital of the little adventures he 
had been obliged to encounter, and 
to enumerate obstacles he had for- 
tunately surmounted. Of some of 
these, a gentleman with whom he was 
intimately acquainted through a con- 
siderable portion of his life, has fur- 
nished the following particulars :— 

‘“« As there was much instruction in 
Mr. Lowry’s scientific conversations, 
so there was a great fund of amuse- 
ment in his more playful dialogues. 
To hear him describe the difficulties 
he had to overcome in acquiring his 
art, in which he was almost entirely 
self-taught; to hear him talk of his 
ignorance, of the mistaken notions he 
entertained of every process connect- 
ed with it, of his repeated failures, of 
his remedies either attempted or pro- 
jected, of his hopes when his efforts 
seemed to promise success, and his 
depression when he met with disap- 
pointment, was at once highly amus- 
ing and instructing. It was impos- 
sible to hear his narrations and not 
feel identified with him, participating 
both in his distresses and in his joys. 

‘* He had read, on the art of en- 
graving, such books as came within 
his reach; but his ideas respecting 
its real nature were exceedingly 
vague, and his manipulations of 
course very erroneous. His notions, 
he said, of the manner in which line 
engraving was executed, were similar 
to those entertained by persons who 
are entirely ignorant of the steps by 
which a piece of well engraved orna- 
mental penmanship is executed. They 





have no conception of the laborious 
pencilling and correcting of the origi- 
nal writing, but imagine that the wri- 
ter, having supplied his pen with ink, 
flourishes away on the paper, making 
every line flow from his quill just 
ready for the engraver. ‘I was 
equally simple,’ said Mr. Lowry to 
the gentleman from whom we obtain- 
ed this anecdote, ‘ respecting line en- 
graving. I believed that all the bold 
cross hatchings were each dug out 
with one push of the graver; and the 
more frequently I made the attempt, 
(for, without this attainment, how 
could I ever hope to excel in the art,) 
the more I was led to wonder ;. not 
only at the precision with which every 
line was marshalled, but at the 
strength of the hand and arm by 
which many of them were scooped 
out. The masters who could work in 
this manner were, in my eyes, little 
less than demigods.’ 

“In his younger days, Mr. Lowry 
was exceedingly diffident; so much 
so, that, after he could execute work 
which would bear the most rigorous 
examination, he was afraid to ask for 
employment, or to shew any of his 
performances. ‘ At last,’ he observ- 
ed, ‘I ventured to apply to a pab- 
lisher in Paternoster-row, whose quar- 
to and folio sixpenny numbers exhi- 
bited specimens of the art, nearly, if 
not altogether, as bad as my own. 
From this gentleman I received some 
portraits of South Sea Kings and 
Warriors to engrave for an edition of 
Cook’s Voyage Round the World.’ 
What! portraits? eagerly inquired 
his friend. This intimates that you 
must have made a greater proficiency 
than any thing you have stated would 
lead one to imagine. ‘ Have pa- 
tience,’ said the artist, ‘ you have not 
heard the salvo for what I know puz- 
zles you. I received from my em- 
ployer the following special injunc- 
tion :—‘ Take care not to make the 
portraits like the original plates, or 
you may involve me in a lawsuit, for 
they are copyright.’ I attended to 
his instructions, and happily suc- 
ceeded, for we were never charged 
with copying!’” Such was the bu- 
morous manner in which this great 
artist referred to the periods of his 
early efforts. 

The first plate which attracted par- 
ticular attention, especially that of 
the late president of the Royal So- 
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ciety, to Mr. Lowry’s performances 
in his own peculiar manner, was one 
which he executed for Dr. Tilloch, one 
of his earliest and most intimate 
friends. This was published in the 
Philosophical Magazine, for Novem- 
ber, 1798. It was an engraving of 
the apparatus employed by the so- 
ciety that occasionally met at Dr. 
Higgin’s, for producing water by 
combustion of hydrogen gas in oxygen 
gas. Prior to this period he had pro- 
duced many exquisite plates in vari- 
ous branches of the art, several of 
which bear the names of other en- 

vers. But this plate, that excited 
so much notice, was executed in a 
manner exclusively his own, which 
was found te be particularly applica- 
ble to mechanical and philosophical 
apparatus. To the appearance of Mr. 
Lowry’s engravings in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, the public are in- 
debted for the appropriate and well 
executed representations which now 
illustrate our different works of sci- 
ence. Prior to the days in which the 


talents of Lowry shone forth with ir- 
radiating splendour, the copperplates 
which accompanied such works were 


execrable, Of this fact, the engray- 
ings which appear in the Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica, and other publications, 
furnish the most indubitable evidence. 
The principal artists in this nation 
who excel in that line of which Mr. 
Lowry was the founder, may be con- 
sidered as having derived their know- 
ledge primarily from him. His pro- 
fessed pupils were indeed but few, 
but the pupils of these have been 
multiplied to an indefinite extent. 
Mr. Lowry’s chief aim was to carry 
his art to the utmost height of which 
he thought it susceptible. He could 
not, therefore, be expected to waste 
his valuable time in giving instruc- 
tion to youths, many of whom were 
obstinate, and others stupid. 
Combining habit with constitutional 
correctness of discernment, such was 
Mr. Lowry’s power of perception, 
that, at a single glance, he could de- 
tect the least inaccuracy in the draw- 
ings that were presented to him, to 
many of which he put some finishing 
touches. His knowledge also of per- 
spective and shadowing was so pro- 
found, that from a mere outline he 
could introduce with exactness the 
due proportions of ye and dis- 
tance, as well as of light and shade. 





On one occasion, being pressed for 
time, it has been said, that he com- 
pleted an engraving of an electrical 
machine, for Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
without any other drawing than that 
which was delineated on the copper. 
With this guide, and having the ma- 
chine placed before him, he proceeded 
with his work, and finished it in a 
manner worthy of the celebrated pub- 
lication in which it now appears. In 
the preface to this voluminous work, 
the compilers mention the names of 
many gentlemen to whom they are in- 
debted, but the name of Mr. Lowry is 
passed over in total silence, not- 
withstanding the invaluable assistance 
which they derived from his splendid 
and varied talents. 

Among the numerous engravings 
finished by Mr. Lowry in the most 
exquisite style, that which, in his 
estimation, approximated most nearly 
to perfection, may be found in Nichol- 
son’s Architecture, bearing the follow- 
ing title, “‘ From the Doric Portico at 
Athens.” Of this work he has been 
heard to say, that, should he be offer- 
ed a thousand pounds for a successful 
attempt, he could not make any im- 
provement on a single line. 

On Mr. Lowry’s high attainments 
in the varied departments of science, 
we have already made some remarks. 
It was in consequence of his great 
acquirements, which, with scientific 
men, were both well known and duly 
appreciated, that, in 1812, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Of the Geological Society he had been 
a member from its commencement ; 
and next to his own particular art, it 
was in the knowledge of geology and 
mineralogy that he particularly ex- 
celled. In each of these latter de- 
partments, his opinion was always 
solicited in cases of doubt, and his 
judgment was received with profound 
respect. By those who dealt in rare 
and valuable gems, his advice was 
frequently sought ; and his directions, 
in many instances, guided them in 
their decisions. In his own cabinet 
much taste and judgment are dis- 
played, its articles appearing in sci- 
entific arrangement; and perhaps his 
little museum is surpassed by few pri- 
vate collections in London. 

In his geological views he followed 
neither Hutton nor Werner with an 
implicit belief. He considered that 
both fire and. water had contributed 
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their agency to the formation of the 
earth’s surface, but to the former he 
ascribed the larger share. In his 
opinion he seemed decided, that the 
different strata of our globe were 
formed at very different periods; 
that the formation of the whole, from 
the first granite rocks down to the 
marl and granite beds, could not have 
taken up less than a million of years, 
and that none but the most alluvial 
soils could have been deposited by 
the Mosaic deluge. 

With the writings of Hobbes, Col- 
lins, Hume, and Helvetius he was in- 
timately acquainted, and their influ- 
ence on his mind he could not always 
conceal, even when he made no formal 
acknowledgments of the fact. Ip his 
philosophical speculations he resolved 
every thing into primitive necessity, 
fortifying his theory with those argu- 
ments which are generally urged in 
the defence of fate. In his disputa- 
tions he was subtle and wary, refus- 
ing, on many occasions, to admit, 
without evidence, even those proposi- 
tions which have generally been con- 
sidered as self-evident. The Socratic 
mode of arguing was that which he 
in general adopted, leading his anta- 
gonists, by a train of questions, into 
labyrinths from which they could not 
easily retreat. Over his temper he had 
a great command; it was rarely that 
his mind became confused; and in 
the severest conflict he was seldom 
known to substitute dogma for rea- 
son, or to appeal to authority when 
argument was required. 

At an early period of his public 
life, Mr. Lowry was a warm admirer 
of that patriotism which resisted op- 
pression, and promised to restore li- 
berty to mankind ; and when the blaze 
of revolution burst forth in France, 
he hailed it as the dawn of that era 
which should usher into existence the 
reign of universal freedom, and esta- 
blish a political millennium throughout 
the world. The same enthusiasm of 
expectation distinguished his hopes 
when Darwin and Beddoes promised 
to the subjects of disease a specific 
that should counteract the maladies 
of life. The discourses of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy again kindled up bis ar- 
dour, and led his anticipations to 
wander over regions that cannot 
easily be defined. Time, however, 
taught him the necessity of moderat- 
ing his hopes. He took the salutary 





hint, and consigned to fature days 
the realizing of those visions which 
charm at a distance, but elude our 
grasp. 
Actuated by a public spirit, Mr. 
Lowry was ever ready to lend pecu- 
niary aid to invention straggling in 
its birth, and to support institutions 
that had benevolent objects in view. 
On numerous occasions his liberality 
has exceeded his means, and exhaust- 
ed his resources when they wanted to 
be replenished. For many of his 
works he was honourably remunerat- 
ed, but in several others the case was 
unhappily reversed; and were an 
average to be taken of his numerous 
inventions, improvements, and labo- 
rious skill, it would be found that the 
rewards which he received fell much 
beneath the genius and talent which 
he displayed. In these respects he 
“ fell on evil days,” and, on this ac- 
count, was unable to make for his 
widow and family, that provision 
which their station in life requires. 
Mr. Lowry was twice married. His 
first wife was a native of Birmingham. 
Her name was Porter, and sister to a 
Mr. Porter, who is now much ‘cele- 
brated as an engraver of architectural 
subjects, which art he acquired under 
the tuition of Mr. Lowry. This lady 
was his companion during the more 
arduous periods of his mortal jour- 
ney, and was admirably fitted for her 
station—the wife of a philosophical 
artist, meeting the vicissitudes of life 
with heroic fortitude. By this lady 
he has two surviving daughters, the 
elder of whom is married to Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, Esq., a gentleman of 
distinguished learning, who possesses 
an estate in the north of Ireland, and 
who is known as the author of Select 
Passages from St. Chrysostom, and 
several poetical compositions and 
translations of considerable merit, 
among the latter of which is a mas- 
terly translation of the Agamemnon 
of Aischylus, published in January, 
1824. The younger daughter, who 
has evinced considerable talent in 
portrait and landscape painting, is 
the wife of Mr. Hemming, formerly of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and au- 
thor of several ingenious works on 
astronomy and other scientific sub- 


jects. 

Being left a widower, in 1796, Mr. 
Lowry was married a second time, to 
a lady named Rebekah Delvalle. 
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She was of an ancient family of Spa- 
nish extraction, related to the Mi- 
randas, and aunt of the late celebrat- 
ed Mr. Ricardo. This lady has also 
gained considerable reputation in the 
ecience of mineralogy, and possesses 
a valuable collection of minerals and 
fossils, with the worth and peculiar 
characteristics of which she is inti- 
mately acquainted. The offspring of 
this marriage are a son and a daugh- 
ter. 

The son, Joseph Wilson Lowry, de- 
riving from his highly-zifted father the 
varied instructions which he was able 
to communicate, and having turned his 
attention to the same profession, has 
already distinguished himself as an 
able engraver, and bids fair to add 
new lustre to his father’s fame. His 
perspective projections of the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres have 
attracted much attention ; and, inde- 
pendently of their intrinsic merit, they 
furnish evidence and indications of 
superior talents, which time and ex- 
ercise can alone ripen to perfection. 

The daughter, named Delvalie, and 
who is unmarried, possesses a culti- 
vated mind, stored with useful know- 
ledge, and enlightened by science. 
This young lady is the authoress of 
an elementary treatise on mineralogy, 
a work which, ranking highly in the 
estimation of those who have made 
this branch of science their study, is 
placed among the best publications 
that have appeared on this subject. 

In stature Mr. Lowry was tall, and, 
though not slender, he was by no 
means athletic. His countenance 
bore indications of deep research and 
untired perseverance. The power of 
penetration beamed from his eye, and 
traits of benevolence were discover- 
able in his face. Easy of access, he 
was approached without diffidence, 
and frequently detained in conversa- 
tion with persons to whom little could 
be communicated, and from whom no- 
thing could be derived. With such 
children as were acquainted with him 
he was quite familiar, and by accom- 
modating himself to their natural vi- 
vacity, was generally a favourite. 

It has been supposed that the com- 
plaint of which Mr. Lowry died, had 
jong sapped the foundation of a vigor- 
ous constitution, and secretly preyed 
upon the vitals of life for about thirty 
years. This was thought, both by him- 
sé}fand his medical attendants, to be the 
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stone, and he was treated accordingly ; 
but on being opened, after death, his 
affliction was found to have arisen from 
another cause. Confined about twenty 
months by positive illness, his friends, 
who saw his emaciated frame gradu- 
ally sinking, rendered him every as- 
sistance in their power; but nothing 
could avert the stroke of death. His 
family saw him declining daily, but it 
was not until within about a fortnight 
of his departure that they abandoned 
all hope of his recovery. On Wed- 
nesday, the 23d of June, 1824, the so- 
lemn messenger arrived; and, about 
two o’clock in the morning, Wilson 
Lowry breathed his last, at his house 
in Great Titchfield-street, London, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

As a man of science, and of original 
genius as an artist, Mr. Lowry will 
be long remembered. The improve- 
ments which he made in the art of en- 
graving, together with the facilities 
for expediting work and bringing it 
to perfection, will cause the period of 
his life to be marked as an important 
epoch in the history of the imitative 
arts; while the plates executed by 
Lowry will be quoted as authorities 
from which it will be difficult to appeal. 
That his name will be transmitted to 
posterity encircled with scientific ho- 
nours, no doubt can be entertained ; 
and we cannot but indulge a hope, 
that the merits of the son will enable 
him to reap an ample harvest from 
that field which his father cultivated 
with unrivalled renown, but with so 
much unprofitable success. 

Pa 
ON THE DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT. 
By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester. 


To this subject the apostle refers, 
where he is contrasting the Christian 
with the Jewish institute: “Who also 
hath made us able ministers of the 
new testament; not of the letter, but 
of the Spirit ; for the letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth life. But if the mi- 
nistration of death written and en- 
graven in stones was glorious,—how 
shall not the ministration of the Spirit 
be rather glorious?” From this cir- 
cumstance, he infers the superior 
dignity of the Christian ministry. The 
miraculous gifts intended for a sign 
to unbelievers, and to aid the gospel 
during its first struggle with the pow- 
ers of pagan darkness, have long since 
ceased, with the exigency that called 
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them forth; but the renewing and 
sanctifying agency of the Spirit re- 
mains, and will continue to the end 
of time; the express declaration of 
our Saviour not admitting a doubt of 
its perpetuity: ‘(I will pray the Fa- 
ther, and he shall give you another 
comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever,—the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him ; but ye 
know him, for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” 

To the world, who, in their unre- 
newed state, are unsusceptible of 
his sanctifying impress, he is pro- 
mised, in the preparatory form of a 
Spirit of conviction; to believers, he 
is promised as an indwelling princi- 
ple, an ever-present Deity, who con- 
secrates the hearts of the faithful to 
be his perpetual abode. Hence, the 
ministers of Christ are not dependent 
for success on the force of moral sua- 
sion; not merely the teachers of an 
external religion, including truths the 
most momentous, and duties of the 
highest obligation ; they are also the 
instruments through whom a super- 
natural agency is exerted. And 
hence, in the conversion of souls, we 
are not to compare the difficulties to 
be surmounted with the feeble re- 
sources of human power, but with His, 
with whom nothing is impossible. To 
this the inspired historian directs our 
attention, as alone sufficient to account 
for the signal success which crowned 
the labours of the first preachers. 

If a great multitude at Antioch 
turned to the Lord, it was because 
“the hand of the Lord was with 
them ;” if Lydia believed, in conse- 
quence of giving attention to the 
things that were spoken, it was be- 
cause the ‘* Lord opened her heart ;” 
if Paul planted, and Apollos watered, 
with success, it was ‘* the Lord who 
gave the increase;” and highly as 
they were endowed, and though in- 
vested with such extensive authority, 
they did not presume to count upon 
any thing from themselves; their suf- 
ficiency was of God. As the possibi- 
lity of such an influence can be doubt- 
ed by none who believe in a Deity, so 
the peculiar consolation derived from 
the doctrine that asserts it, seems to 
be this, that it renders what was 
merely possible, certain; what was 
before vague and undetermined, fixed, 
by reducing the interposition of the 
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Almighty, in the concerns of salva- 
tion, to a stated method and a settled 
law. The communication of the Spi- 
rit, to render the gospel efficacious, 
becomes a standing ordinance of hea- 
ven, and a full security for its final 
triumph over every opposing force. 
““My word,” said the Lord by the 
prophet, ‘“ shall not return unto me 
void, but shall accomplish the thing 
whereunto I sent it.” At the same 
time, connected as it is, by [the very 
tenor of the promise, with the publi- 
cation of an external revelation, and 
professing to set its seal only to the 
testimony of Jesus, it precludes, as 
far as possible, every enthusiastic 
pretension, by leaving the appeal to 
scripture as full and uncontrolled as 
if no such agency were supposed. 

It is strange that any should be 
found to deny a doctrine so consola- 
tory, under the pretence of its dero- 
gating from the sufficiency of revela- _ 
tion, when it not only ascribes to it 
all the efficacy that can belong to an 
instrument, or external means, but 
confers the highest honour upon it, by 
marking it out as the only fountain of 
instruction to which the agency of the 
Deity is inseparably attached. The 
idea of his immediate interposition 
must necessarily increase our venera- 
tion for whatever is connected with 
it; and let it ever be remembered, 
that the internal illumination of the 
Spirit is merely intended to qualify 
the mind for distinctly perceiving, and 
cordially embracing, those objects, 
and no other, which are exhibited in 
the written word. 

To dispel prejudice, to excite a dis- 
position for inquiry, and to infuse 
that love of the truth, without which 
we can neither be transformed by its 
power, nor bow to its dictates, is the 
grand scope of spiritual agency; and 
how this should derogate from the dig- 
nity of the truth itself, is not easy to 
conceive. The inseparable alliance 
between the Spirit and the word se- 
cures the harmony of the divine dis- 
pensations ; and since that Spirit of 
truth can never contradict himself, 
whatever impulse he may give, what- 
ever disposition he may communi- 
cate, it involves no irreverence to- 
wards that divine agent, to compare 
his operations with that standing re- 
velation, which, equally claiming him 
for its author, he has expressly ap- 
pointed for the trial of the spirits, 

1 
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AN ATTEMPT TO VINDICATE THE DOC- 
TRINE OF A PARTICULAR PROVI- 
DENCE. 


(Concluded from col. 46.) 


But we may observe, that there is an- 
other class of individuals who object 
to this doctrine, not because they con- 
ceive human events too insignificant 
to claim the interposition of heaven, 
but that the idea of a superintending 
power destroys, in their estimation, 
the free agency of man. This convic- 
tion has operated so powerfully on 
the minds of some persons, that it has 
led them to deny the prescience of 
the Divinity ; for it almost appears a 
necessary consequence, that he who 
believes in divine prescience, must 
likewise believe in divine influence. 
The reason why many men deny the 
foreknowledge of God probably arises, 
as a well-known author* has observed, 
from the fact, that that attribute forms 
no part of their mental constitution. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of illus- 
tration, a man endowed with the fa- 
culty of prescience, but altogether 
destitute of the power of remem- 
brance ; would he not then conceive 
the difficulty to be as great for the 
divine Being to remember, as he now 
does for him to foreknow ; and would 
not that event which now presents in 
retrospection a powerful and interest- 
ing argument in justification of Divine 
providence, furnish in perspective the 
same argument in vindication of the 
same sentiment? Besides, it is im- 
portant to recollect, that God is an 
ever-present divinity, that the terms 
‘*past” and “ future” cannot, literally 
speaking, be applicable to him, be- 
cause, in fact, they are only employed 
when we discourse on the perfections 
and attributes of the divine character 
to render their comprehension more 
easy to finite intelligence. And if he 
be an omniscient and omnipotent Di- 
vinity, and past and future ages are 
ever present to his wide survey, he 
must of necessity be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the numberless engage- 
ments of his rational creation. Now, 
if God possess the attribute of fore- 
knowledge, and do not superintend 
the transactions of his creatures, it 
must be either because he will not, or 
because he cannot. To affirm the lat- 
ter, would be nothing less than to im- 
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peach his omnipotence; and to main- 
tain the former, would involve an im- 
peachment of his moral attributes: 
so that we cannot but infer, that the 
divine Being graciously controls the 
diversified operations of the human 
family. The question, then, which 
presents the difficulty is, whether this 
intervenient agency of God interferes 
with the moral liberty of man. To 
discuss this particular in a manner 
proportionate to its importance, would 
extend this essay beyond the pre- 
scribed boundaries ; a mere statement 
of that mode of argumentation, by 
which it may be shewn that it in- 
volves no moral inconsistence, is as 
much as can be expected. 

We may ask the proposers of this 
objection, whether it implies a real 
contradiction to suppose that the di- 
vine Being can create an individual 
whose every action shall be foreknown, 
and at the same time free? whether 
they are fully prepared to affirm, that 
it is really impossible for a creature to 
be so constituted by his Creator, as to 
be free and accountable, whilst the 
purposes he accomplishes, and the 
actions he performs, are overruled by 
a prescient God? If no real contra- 
diction or impossibility be involved 
in these hypotheses, then we have 
every reason to suppose that this is 
the very constitution of man, for the 
inspired records reveal the account- 
ableness and moral freedom of the 
creature, whilst they represent the 
movements and operations of man as 
under the invisible guidance of hea- 
ven. 

The objectors to the sentiments we 
are now endeavouring to establish, 
should recollect, that the divine Be- 
ing, who created man, may have a 
way of influencing his conduct, and 
of governing his determinations, in 
perfect consistence with moral liberty, 
of which the human mind, in its high- 
est state of cultivation, cannot possibly 
form any conception. How frequently 
do the arrangements of a parent ap- 
pear, in the|judgment of his children, 
in diametrical variance to each other, 
when, in fact, they harmoniously co- 
operate to accomplish some ultimate 
design. And if the purposes of an 
earthly parent are too complicated to 
be fully comprehended by his infant 
children, why should it be deemed 
mysterious and unsatisfactory, that 
the purposes of the universal Parent 
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are too sublime and profound to be 
fully understood and accounted for 
by the children of men? We may also 
observe, when we maintain that the 
divine providence makes no infringe- 
ment on the moral freedom of man, 
that every individual has a firm and 
natural conviction, that he is left at 
perfect liberty to accomplish what, 
and to act whenever, he pleases,— 
that he possesses a moral sense,—an 
inward faculty, by which he becomes 
acquainted with the essential distinc- 
tion between rectitude and injustice, 
—and that he is also able, by previ- 
ous contrivance and deliberation, to 
form any system of operation which 
he is capable either of pursuing or of 
declining, agreeably to his own pecu- 
liar inclinations. 

Was not Cyrus the subject of moral 
liberty, when he, unknowingly, accom- 
plished those predictions which had 
been uttered concerning him a cen- 
tury previous to his birth? Was not 
the son of perdition a free agent, when 
he fulfilled, by his iniquitous dealing, 
the prophetic declarations which had 
reference to himself and the death of 
the Saviour? Were not the Roman 
general and his band of warriors the 
possessors of moral freedom, when 
they were actively engaged in effect- 
ing the fulfilment of that important 
samen 3 which respected the demo- 
ition of the Jewish capital? Let it 
not be again stated, that these incon- 
trovertible indications of an invisible 
and a heavenly guidance furnish no 
proof to substantiate the doctrine of 
a particular providence. To this ob- 
jection we have already replied by 
observing, that.the whole is composed 
of parts; that the major always in- 
cludes the minor; and that what in- 
fluences the greater, must, to a certain 
extent, influence the less. 

Does not every parliamentary 
enactment which is made for the pub- 


lic benefit affect every inhabitant with- | gan 


in the nation? Does not every law 
framed for the welfare of a commu- 
nity affect every individual member 
of that community? And why should 
not divine providence, which super- 
intends the accomplishment of the 
final purpose God had in view, in the 
creation of the world, extend its in- 
fluence over those minor operations 
of man, the combination of which 
forms the ultimate design? If, then, 
there is no real or moral contradiction 





in maintaining the freedom of the 
creature, and, at the same time, the 
doctrine of divine superintendence— 
if revelation reveals the accountable- 
ness of man, and, in conjunction with 
it, the control which he ever exerts 
over the intelligent population—and 
if recorded and well-authenticated 
testimony can be adduced in illustra- 
tion of these apparently clashing sen- 
timents, we may observe, that if the 
doctrine, for which we have now con- 
tended, has not been satisfactorily 
vindicated ; it claims, at least, from 
every man, a calm and elaborate dis- 
quisition, before he ventures to affirm 
or to deny respecting its peculiar 
merit. ConDISCIPULUS. 
a 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
(Continued from col. 50. )} 


No. XV.—The Penny: by an indigent 
Author. 


« —. Winds now this way, and now that ; 
His devious course uncertain.” 
; Cowper. 
I HAD to write for my dinner. I was 
very hungry; and, what was worse 
than all, in my present circumstances, 
I knew not on what subject to write. 
The paper lay before me, but not a 
word appeared on it; and I knew that 
if that were the case long, I must suf- 
fer even worse than I had hitherto 
done. So I placed my forehead upon 
the palm of my right hand, whilst my 
elbow rested upon the table, and 
thrust my left into my breeches pock- 
et, in order that I might collect my 
thoughts. Though the right was 
nearest the seat of the soul, it was 
the left hand by which these thoughts 
were hel with a subject ; for there 
lay a solitary penny at the bottom of 
my pocket. I therefore resolved to 
write about this coin, and according- 
ly, drawing it from its concealment, 
and placing it before me, thus be- 


‘A Penny! How many people there 
are who think nothing «.< all about it, 
who neither know nor observe the use 
or value a penny is to some of their 
fellow-creatures. There is a child, 
who thinks it his highest delight to 
gain a coin like this, that he may go 
and have the pleasure of spending it. 
Tops, gingerbread, and apples float 
before his fancy, when he gets it well 
clutched in his hand, and he runs off 
laughing with unaffected glee to pur- 
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chase with it some anticipated trea- 
sure. We laugh at him for so doing ; 
we put down his actions in this case 
to his puerile ideas, and say within 
ourselves, The time will come when 
higher subjects will engage his atten- 
tion, and when he will place his hap- 
piness in something greater or more 
worthy of his mind.—It may be so; 
it is to be hoped it will be so: but if 
this world, or any thing within it, is 
to be the prime occupier of his 
thoughts, it will not. Were a rich 
man to behold a child thus acting, he 
would be the first to tell us of the 
paltry nature of the thing which that 
child values so highly: and were this 
rich and wealthy personage to be one 
who placed in these riches his chief 
good, it would by no means alter his 
opinion; for he would so desire to 
possess a vast sum, that such a small 
one would appear nothing to him. 
Now, here is a Penny,—a coin which 
will purchase that which the child 
wants. He only values it as far as 
he thinks that purchase will minister 
to his pleasure. But here is one who 


scorns such a paltry thing, and yet 
heaps together money,—coin,—silver 
and gold,—which, as to value, are 


but the multiplication of pence; not 
for purposes either of gratification or 
happiness, but merely to say that he 
is a rich man, and to behold himself 
possessed of a certain number of these 
pence. Is not the conduct of the child 
superior to that of the man, and is he 
not as silly and weak, who, with su- 
perior sense and much more experi- 
ence, can also act much more fool- 
ishly ? 

‘““A Penny! Here is a beggar, he 
petitions you to give him a penny ; a 
poor miserable creature, who, with a 
few pence, contrives some way or 
other to drag himself through life. 
Give him one; it may relieve his dis- 
tress, by procuring for him a meal. 
Refuse it him; he will inevitably con- 
sider you as uncharitable, and then 
will be forced to hobble on his crutches | 
to the door of some other Christian, 
who has more charity than yourself. 
Perhaps you may satisfy your con- 
science by saying, ‘“‘ He may be a va- 
gabond.” He may be so truly; but 
it is your duty, not being certified of 
the circumstance, to give him the pit- 
tance he requires ; and if he be not, 
this poor paltry penny will come up 
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in future judgment, to scare you with 
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its presence. We think little of a 
penny when we possess it, but when 
we have to part with it, we think 
much ; ay, and oft-times we fumble in 
our pockets for a halfpenny to give in 
lieu of it. Love your neighbours as 
yourselves, is a rule which very few 
people think of. It appears in their 
bibles, but never in their conduct, 
For ourselves we can spend shillings, 
pounds, and guineas _ plenteously 
enough; but if it be for our neigh- 
bours, we look at a penny with an 
avaricious glance. 

“There is Charles D ; I was 
walking with him a few weeks ago, 
and we beheld an object of charity, 
who bore the marks of extreme po- 
verty, and who was lame to boot. We 
both felt the force of his demaud upon 
our purses: I will not say what I did 
in such a case,—but Charles put his 
hand into his pocket, felt most care- 
fully about, and cried, ‘‘ I’ve got no 
change.” Now here was an intention 
in the first place to relieve the dis- 
tress of the man, and then that good 
intention was frustrated. By what? 
The having nothing in the pocket to 
give? No! The having no copper 
coin about him. I will venture to say 
the poor fellow had heard the same 
excuse a hundred times. 

“A Penny! Why, ’tis nothing, says 
the spendthrift. He can throw away 
hundreds and thousands of them, and 
when they are gone, he would (if he 
could) throw after them hundreds and 
thousands more. And yet there is, 
after all, some value, evenin a penny ; 
and the reason that the spendthrift 
has become poverty-stricken is, be- 
cause he never consjdered that value ; 
and the reason he will never become 
possessed of fortune again is, that he 
will never consider it. He prides 
himself upon the circumstance that 
heis not selfish, that he does not value 
that upon which some people place 
their happiness. Now the fact is, 
that he is selfish. Were he not so, 
he would save his money for occa- 
sions of liberality, that he might do 
effectual good to his fellow-creatares : 
but instead of that being the case, he 
lavishes it upon himself, and employs 
it all for his own exclusive benefit. 
But then he tells you, that he is be- 
nevolent, and squanders away money 
on other people’s account as well as 
his own. Truly he does, But as it 
relates to himself, that makes him 
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none the less selfish. He gratifies an 


itching desire that he has to get rid of | 


his property, and it matters not to him 
whether the occasion be one of bene- 
volence or of prodigal profusion. 

“« But, (say the advocates of this 
character,) how easily can he be 
turned to good! how easily can he be 
persuaded to do laudable actions !— 
Very true: but he can be as easily 
persuaded to do actions which are 
not laudable; and if, on the one hand, 
it be said that he can with little trou- 


ble be drawn from the path of wrong, | 


he is equally liable to be drawn from 
the path of rectitude; and he will be 
as unstable in the way of virtue as in 
the way of vice.” - - --- - 

I will give no more of the essay, 
but finish by the mental application I 
made of the subject to myself.— 

A Penny! It is all my treasure; 
and while those who plod in the dusty 
mines of business have bread enough 
and to spare, I am poor and hungry. 
They say it is always the case, and 
perhaps it should be so; for there is 
far more pleasure in literary pursuits, 
far more real pleasure, and more 
mental pleasure, and more lasting 
pleasure, than in the accumulation of 
wealth by traffic. Thus things are 
balanced in this world. ‘“ And yet, 
thank God, I am not quite so badly 
off,” said I, as I ate the dinner which 
the essay had procured for me. 

a 
ENGLISH LAW—MALICIOUS MISCHIEF, 
(Concluded from col. 52.) 


By 22 and 23 Car. Il. c. 7, if any 
person shall, in the night-time, mali- 
ciously, unlawfully, and wilfully de- 
stroy any plantations of trees, or 
throw down any enclosures, he shall 
forfeit to the party grieved treble 
damages. By 1 Geo. I.-st. 2. c. 48, if 
any person shall maliciously set on 
fire, or burn, or cause to be burnt, 
any wood, underwood, or coppice, or 
any part thereof, he shall be guilty of 
felony. And by 9 Geo. I. c. 22, who- 
ever shall cut down or otherwise de- 
stroy any trees planted in any avenue, 
or growing in any garden, orchard, or 
plantation, for ornament, shelter, or 
profit, shall be guilty of felony. 

By 43 Eliz. c. 13, whoever shall 


wilfully, and of malice, burn, or cause 
to be burnt, or aid, procure, and con- 
sent to the burning of any barn, or 
stack of corn or grain, within any of 
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the counties of Cumberland, North- 
umberland, Westmoreland, and Dur- 
ham, he shall be guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. By 9 Geo. I. 
c. 22, if any person shall set fire to 
any house, barn, or outhouse; or to 
any hovel, cock, mow, or stack of corn, 
straw, hay, wood, &c. he shall be 
guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. And by 11 Geo. II. c. 22, if 
any person shall maliciously or wil- 
fully pull down, or otherwise destroy, 
any storehouse, or granary, or other 
place where corn shall be there kept, 
in order to be thence exported; or 
shall unlawfully enter such store- 
house, granary, or other place, and 
take and carry away any corn, flour, 
meal, or grain therefrom, or shall 
throw abroad or spoil the same, or 
any part thereof; or shall unlawfully 
enter on board any ship or vessel, 
and wilfully and maliciously take and 
carry away, cast out therefrom, or 
otherwise spoil or damage, any meal, 
flour, wheat, or grain therein, intended 
for exportation, he shall be guilty of fe- 
lony, and transported for seven years. 
By 11 Geo. II. c. 22, wilfully and 
maliciously to beat, wound, or use any 
other violence to any person, with in- 
tent to deter or hinder him from buy- 
ing of corn in any market or other 
place; or unlawfully to stop or seize 
upon any waggon, cart, or other car- 
riage, or horse, loaded with wheat, 
flour, meal, malt, or other grain, in 
the way to and from any city, market- 
town, or seaport, and wilfully and 
maliciously to break, cut, separate, or 
destroy the same, or any part thereof, 
or the harness of the horses ; or un- 
lawfully to take off, drive away, kill, 
or wound any of such horses; or un- 
lawfully to beat or wound the drivers, 
in order to stop the same; or to scat- 
ter such wheat, &c.; or to take or da- 
mage the same, or any part thereof; 
subjects the offender to imprisonment 
in the house of correction for any time 
not exceeding three months, nor less 
than one; and to be once publicly 
whipped during the time. In the se- 
cond offence, the offender is liable to 
be transported for seven years. And 
by the 43 Eliz. c. 7, every person who 
shall unlawfully cut or take away any 
corn or grain growing, shall, on con- 
viction, for the first offence, pay such 
damages as the justice shall appoint, 
or on default thereof be whipped ; and 
for every other offence, he shall] in 
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like manner be whipped. But if the 
person shall cut it at one time, and 
come again at another time and take 
it away, itis felony. (1 Hawk. 93.) 

By 10 Geo, II. ¢. 32, to set fire toa 
coal mitie is felony without benefit of 
clergy. And by 9 Geo. III. c. 29, to 
destroy or damage any engine or ma- 
chine for drawing coals from coal 
tines, or for drawing water from any 
mine of coal, lead, tin, copper, or 
other mineral ; or any bridge, waggon 
way, or trunk, belonging to the same, 
is felony, and transportation for seven 

ears. The same statute enacts, that 
if any person shall burn or set fire to 
any wind saw-mill, or other wind or 
water mill, or any of the works there- 
unto belonging, he shall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy. By 
the statute 56 Geo. III. c. 125, riot- 
ously to destroy or damage any build- 
ings, engines, or machinery used in 
or about collieries, or other mines, 
waggon ways, bridges, and other 
works, used in conveying or shipping 
coals and other minerals, is felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

By 1 Anne, st. 2. c. 9, captains and 
mariners belonging to ships, and de- 
stroying the same, to the prejudice of 
the owners, are guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. By 43 Geo. III. 
c. 113, it is enacted, that if any per- 
son shall cast away, burn, or destroy 
any ship, or shall counsel or direct 
the same to be done, with intent to 
defraud the insurers, he shall be guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. 
And by 12 Anne, st. 2. c. 18, making 
any hole in a ship in distress, or 
stealing her pumps, or aiding or abet- 
ting such offence, or wilfully doing 
any thing to the immediate loss of 
such ship, is felony without benefit of 


c ) 
rg Geo. II. ¢. 19, and 8 Geo. II. 
©. 20, to break down, cut down, pluck 
up, level, or destroy any turnpike 
gate, or any posts, rails, wall, or 
other fence thereto belonging, or any 
chain, bar, or fence of any kind what- 
soever, set up or erected by act of 
parliament, to prevent passengers 
passing without paying toll, is felony 
without benefit of clergy. But by 13 
Geo. III. c. 84. s. 42, to destroy any 
crane, machine, or engine, erected on 
any turnpike road by authority of 
parliament, for weighing carriages, is 
transportation for seven years. 
By | Geo. I. oc. ¥9, and 8 Geo, II. 





c. 20, to pull down, pluck up, level, or 
destroy any lock, sluice, floodgate, or 
other works, or any river made navi- 
gable by authority of parliament, is 
felony without benefit of clergy. By 
8 Geo. If. c. 20, made perpetual by 
27 Geo. II. c. 16, if any person shall, 
by night or by day, wilfully and ma- 
liciously level or destroy any flood- 
gate, lock, sluice, or other works on 
any navigable river, for preserving 
the navigation thereof, he is guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy ; and 
the hundred liable to a penalty of 
twenty pounds. By 10 Geo. II. c. 32, 
unlawfully to remove or carry away 
any piles, chalk, or other materials, 
driven into the ground, or used for 
securing any marsh, or sea walls, or 
banks, to prevent the lands from be- 
ing overflowed, incurs a penalty of 
£20, and on default of payment, to 
be committed to the house of correc- 
tion, and there to be kept to hard la- 
bour for six months. By 6 Geo. II. 
ce. 37, unlawfully and maliciously to 
break down the banks of any river, 
or any sea bank, whereby the lands 
are overflowed or damaged, is felony 
without benefit of clergy. And 4 Geo. 
III. c. 12, after stating that the laws 
in force were not sufficient to prevent 
these mischiefs, enacts, that whoso- 
ever shall wilfully or maliciously da- 
mage or destroy any banks, flood- 
gates, sluices, or other works, or shall 
open or draw up any floodgate, or do 
any other wilful hurt or mischief to 
any navigation erected by authority 
of parliament, so as to obstruct or 
hinder the carrying on such naviga- 
tion, may be transported for seven 
years. 

By 6 Geo, ¥. c. 23, if any person 
shall wilfully and maliciously tear, 
spoil, cut, burn, or deface the gar- 
ments or clothes of any person pass- 
ing in the public streets or highways 
with intent to do so, he shall be guilty 
of felony, and transported for seven 
years. 

By 4 Geo. ITI. c. 37, and 22 Geo. III. 
c. 40, to break or enter with force 
into any house, shop, or place, with 
intent to cut or destroy any linen 
yarn, linen cloth, serge, or other 
woollen goods, velvet, wrought silk, 
or other silk manufacture, or any of 
the tools, implements, or utensils used 
in manufacturing the same, is felony. 
And by the 57 Geo. III. c. 126, which 
repeals the 52 Geo. III. c, 16, and the 
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54 Geo. III. c. 42, to enter, either by 
day or night, by force, into any house, 
shop, or place, with an intent to cut 
or destroy any frame-work knitted 
pieces, stocking, or lace, or other ar- 
ticles or goods, being in the frame or 
upon any machine or engine thereto 
annexed; and to destroy any frame, 
machine, tool, utensil, used in or for 
the working and making of any such 
frame-work knitted pieces, or to cut 
or destroy the same, is felony, subject 
to transportation for life, or, at the 
discretion of the judge, for seven 
years. 

Epwarp CroMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, Jan. 3, 1825. 
—— 
THE MANUSCRIPTOMANIAC. 
No. I.—Literary Antiquarianism. 


Most of our readers must have no- 
ticed the awful grandeur with which 
quotations from the ‘‘ AUCHINLECH” 
or the “ BANNATYNE” MSs. make their 
appearance in works in which they 
are mentioned. In the full pride of 
capitals, or German text, they shed 
around them an air of dignity, which 
has aroused the wishes of many a 
young aspirant, that he could make a 
collection equally interesting and ve- 
nerable; and has inspirited many an 
unpersevering antiquarian to endea- 
vour, with his utmost skill, for a short 
time, in the useless attempt. But 
these Northern ss. still remain unri- 
valled in their way, save by the Har- 
leian, the Bodleian, and the Wardour 
manuscripts; from the latter of which 
the Author of Waverley asserts that 
- collected the materials of “ Ivan- 
oe.” 

But in no one was this desire ever 
more firmly planted, than. in my late 
respeeted friend, Sir Robert Bradgate, 
Baronet, of Bradgate Hall, in Dorset- 
Shire, belonging to one of the most an- 
cient and noble families in the whole 
of that county. It was absolutely a 
fury,—a passion ; and never did jea- 
lousy more influence the conduct of 
Othello, in the play, than the cacoethes 
colligendi, that of my acquaintance in 
real life. He burned to satisfy his 
wishes ; he hunted through every pos- 
sible place in the country for scarce 
tracts ; not a book-stall was safe from 
his researches; not the sale of any 
broken-up library unattended by the 
indefatigable baronet. He toiled for 





three years, and at the end found he 
had accumulated just as many manu- 
scripts. 

This, however, did not throw so 
much cold water on his hopes as to 
preclude the exercise of the utmost 
vigilance that was ever practised by 
mortal man, till the close of three 
years more, when Sir Robert was 
consigned to his original dust, and 
I found myself the heir of all the 
curiosities he had been able to col- 
lect. To put myself in possession of 
these, I one day turned my horse’s 
head towards Bradgate Hall, and 
much time did not elapse before I 
found myself riding at a gentle pace 
up the old avenue, between two rows 
of ancient oaks, that had probably 
maintained their stations since the 
betrayal of Caractacus. 

The old porter, aware of my ap- 
proach, by a glance he had cast to- 
wards me on first hearing the tram~ 
pling of my steed, had unclosed the 
massive portals some time ere I 
reached them, and, springing from my 
Bucephalus, I entered, with all the 
haste of eagerness, the hall: Here I 
found one of the executors, who, after 
a little civil condolence, conducted 
me to the iegacy of - departed 
friend. This I found to be of much 
greater magnitude than I had at all 
expected, from my knowledge of 
Sir Robert’s ill success the three 
first years; but, upon examination, I 
discovered that the baronet, in his 
rage for collecting, had accumulated 
much more rubbish than interesting 
matter. He had illustrated the reign 
of George II. by the letters of a drover 
at London to his wife in the country, 
containing the prices of the various 
commodities on sale at Smithfield ; 
and to this he had gravely prefixed a 
remark of his own, that these curious 
manuscripts were indubitably the ve- 
hicle of much discernment and in- 
teresting information, and that a more 
entertaining publication could scarce- 
ly be issued from the press, than the 
correspondence of an illiterate person 
on state affairs, as, whilst they exhi- 
bited the manners and character of 
the writer, they must clearly shew 
the opinions of the class to whom he 
belonged. 

It was this consideration, he said, 
that had induced him to give £100 te 
the widow of John Muggins, the dro- 
ver aforesaid, for as many letters of 
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the dear deceased; and it was this 
that had induced him to commit to 
paper an account of the transactions 
of an evening which he had spent at 
a cottage in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, wherein he conceived the cause 
of the Pretender was advocated by 
the inhabitants of the dwelling. This 
he gathered from the animation of 
their countenances, as, not knowing 
the language, he could not found any 
supposition on their words. It was 
true, he said, that his nephew, John 
Earlinshaw, Esq., who knew the 
Erse tongue as well as any bare- 
kneed Celt that ever trod the braes of 
Balquhidder, and who was with him 
at the time, confidently asserted, that 
the contention was caused by a dis- 
pute whether the owner of the cot 
should bestow on the young lad who 
conducted them thither, half the re- 
muneration he had received for pro- 
mising them food and lodging for the 
night. 

But the old baronet put it on paper 
as his belief, that this was merely a 
merry trick of the said John Earlin- 
shaw’s, and not the real and true 
statement of the case. This event 
had happened some years before my 
birth, and the death of the Pretender, 


and long preceding the time when the | 


cacoethes colligendi had seized on Sir 
Robert’s mind. 

But, to proceed. Together with 
this mass of useless lumber, (which, 


it may be as well to state, nearly oc- | 
| tion :— 


cupied a little room, well fitted up, 
which looked out upon the avenue,) 
might be found some articles which 
were really interesting, among which 
may be classed, An Account of the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, by a 
Nephew of Sir Martin Frobisher; and 
a Narration of the Gunpowder Plot, 
drawn up for the edification of James 
I., by one of the deluded persons who 
had engaged in the conspiracy, for 
which he had procured a pardon, on 
condition of self-banishment. Sir 
Robert had, in his travels through the 
south of France, Holland, and Italy, 
collected several traditions, which, I 
am convinced, unless recorded by his 

n, would, in a few years, have sunk 
into oblivion; and these, elegantly 
bound in a thin and widely-written 
volume, formed one of the most in- 
teresting portions of my legacy. 

The praise some of his friends had 
bestowed on these productions, had 





induced the worthy baronet to com- 
mence a tale, entitled ‘“‘ Owen Glen- 
dower,” founded on Welsh tradition, 
which, when completed, he intended 
to give to the world in a printed form. 
Indeed, I am told, that, about three 
months before his death, his ardour 
began to take a new turn, and he 
wished to shine as an author of no- 
vels and romances. However this 
might be, ‘‘ Owen Glendower,” in its 
present state, would have made me 
laugh, if it had not been for the so- 
lemn thought, that its writer had now 
gone to— 
‘That undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn 

No traveller returns.” 

A few speeches about virtue, pa- 
triotism, and love of country, which 
were evidently intended to be put in 
the mouth of the hero, were mixed 
with sketches of the characters meant 
to be introduced ; to which were add- 
ed, quotations for the chapters, and 
hints for future incidents. But per- 
haps the reader will understand me 
better, if I extract a few specimens 
from a sheet which lies before me, 
merely mentioning, that the baronet’s 
disposition was so changeful in little 
things, that, when seized with a new 
thought, he began to scrawl it on his 
paper, for fear it should escape his 
pericranium; and, in the confusion 
occasioned by his hurry, often omit- 
ted to complete the sentence which 
had previously occupied his atten- 


““* What, my brave countrymen! 
shall we pass by this glorious oppor- 
tunity to free our subjugated land 
from the thraldom with which it has 
been so unjustly loaded? Perish the 
dastardly thought. Rush to the field 
of battle, spill the blood of our perfi- 
dious oppressors in torrents; let the 
sanguine current flow like the river of 
Clwyd, like the stream——.’ ” 

‘“* Mem. Lord Grey de Ruthvin to 
be a wicked rascal, and to fall in love 
with Owen’s wife. Owen to be jea- 
lous in the beginning of the second 
volume, and to go to Harlech Castle. 
Mem. To introduce this fine descrip- 
tion of it : 

“On Harlech’s towering steep, 
where, against the rugged rocks, 
dashes unweariedly the foaming waves 
of the restless ocean, stands a castle, 
complete in turret and dungeon—in 
tower and harbi——.” 
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“Mem. David Gam to be a gay, 
never-do-well sort of scoundrel, like 
Jack Bunce in the Pirate,—brave, but 
rather dishonest. Twin John Catty, 
the Welsh Rob Roy, to be introduced 
at the commencement of the first vo- 
lume : brave and determined, bold and 
generous ; fine description of his re- 
treat into the mountains of Radnor- 
shire, to be very patriotic. To bea 
sort of underplot of his love for the 
lady of Llanyrcoot, Owen's daughter, 
named Gyneth, who is to be heroine.” 

“ Mem. Meyrick’s Cardigan to be 
added to my library: some good 
scenes to be collected from the views 
which I may press into service. 

“T have just received a tale, called 
‘ The Fair Witch of Glas Llynn,’ pub- 
lished by Fearman, Bond-street, Lon- 
don. All about Owen, but wretched 
stuff. Mine will quite supersede. Can 
any thing be made of the Cymmrodo- 
rian? I might make Owen a member.” 

“So saying, Gyneth drew a dagger 
from her belt, and plunged it into the 
traitor’s breast. He fell down the 
rock, and expired with a hideous 
groan; whilst his followers, enraged 
at this unhappy catastrophe, un- 
sheathed their blades, swearing with 
fury to revenge the death of their 
leader. Sir Simon de Mountfort 
cried aloud, * No mercy! Kill, burn, 
and slay his cruel murderers. Re- 
venge him truly with your daggers, 
and take a Cambrian life for every 
drop of blood that hath oozed from 
his death-wound.’ His band replied 
with a loud cheer, and, preparing for 
the combat, determined to obey to its 
utmost extent his vengeful mandate ; 
but the undaunted Gyneth stepping 
forward, cried, ‘ What! is this the 
English chivalry, of which the wan- 
dering minstrels, who have visited 
your land, speak so highly? Ye are 
two hundred, we are but forty; then 
let but forty encounter us in the com- 
bat, and we shall see——’ ” 

“Fine opening chapter on the 
causes of Glendower’s rising for re- 
bellion, as some call it, in the style of 
Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe. I have 
been polishing the sentences for the 
last ten months. Mem. To request 
the reviewers to make their extracts 
from that chiefly, as it is quite a fa- 
vourable specimen.” 

This fine opening chapter, which I 
shall in time present to my readers, 

74.— VOL. Vil. 


was written partly on a wirewove 
sheet of foolscap, partly on the back 
of a bill for butcher’s meat, sent in 
by John Hodgkinson, butcher, ef the 
market-town of Bradgate, which had, 
by some accident, fallen into Sir Ro- 
bert’s hands, and partly on the front 
of the same, whereby the names cf 
some gallant Cambrian heroes were 
oddly enough mingled with sirloins of 
beef, veal cutlets, rump steaks, and 
legs of mutton. Some other papers 
appeared to possess considerable in- 
terest, both for myself and the public, 
and I considered that the best vehicle 
for their publication would be a de- 
servedly popular magazine. I shall, 
therefore, in future papers, present 
my readers with the best gleanings of 
Sir Robert's collection. 
ARTHUR HowarD. 
July 16, 1824. 
a eee 
ESSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
Essay I.—On the Abrahamic Covenant. 


WHEN we consider the distinguished 
place which the history of the patri- 
arch Abraham holds in the sacred vo- 
lume, the importance of a right un- 
derstanding of the various transac- 
tions of God with him, in the capacity 
of the father of the Israelitish nation, 
and the father of believers of all ages, 
must be fully manifest, both as it re- 
spects Jews and Christians. And in 
considering this subject, it is truly a 
happy circumstance that the inter- 
pretation is not necessarily required 
to rest on mere human authority; but 
the subject has been fully unfolded by 
the apostles of our Lord, who had the 
true and infallible meaning of the 
Jewish seriptures communicated to 
them by inspiration, and who have 
furnished us with this infallible inter- 
pretation in their writings in the New 
Testament. On the writings of the 
Old Testament scriptures, particularly 
those of Moses, they have founded 
those sublime and enlarged views of 
the doctrines of the gospel, and of the 
divine dispensations, which they have 
so clearly elucidated in their writings, 
so that their explications of the Jewish 
scriptures, and the conclasions which 
they have drawn froin them, form a 
. principal part of the gospel revelation. 
Nor can there be any objection to the 
latter class of writers more than to 
the former, since both equally laid 





claim to the same divine authority, 
K 
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and were equally privileged in afford- 
ing the same divine credentials in at- 
testation of the doctrines they taught 
or explained. 

God’s transactions with Abraham, 
according to the relation of Moses, 
consist of a variety of promises made 
to him in the form of a covenant, or 
stipulation, on the part of God, name- 
ly,—That he would exceedingly bless 
Abraham—aAnd that in him all the fa- 
milies of the earth should be blessed 
—That he should be the father of a 
numerous offspring, and very fruitful 
—That he would give to Abraham, 
and to his seed after him, all the land 
of Canaan for an everlasting posses- 
sion. That besides all this, he would 
also make or constitute Abraham the 
father of many nations—That in his 
seed, all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed—And that he would 
be a God unto him, and to his seed 
after him,throughout their generations. 

This much, in these transactions, is 
engaged for on the part of God. And 
on the part of Abraham, to shew us 
that the things promised to him in the 
covenant, depended on his continuing 
to believe and obey God, and on his 
training his children after him to keep 
the way of the Lord, and to do justice 
and judgment,—the Lord said con- 
cerning him, Gen. xviii. 19. “‘ I know 
him, that he will command his thil- 
dren and his household after him, to 
keep the way of the Lord, and to do 
justice and judgment, that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him.” 

The passages which contain God's 
transactions with Abraham occur in 
the book of Genesis, namely, Gen. 
xii. 1—3, 7; xiii. 14—17; xv. 1—18; 
xvii. 1—14, 19, 21; xviii. 19; xxii. 
1, 2, 10—18. 

These various passages contain the 

ises, or stipulations, or covenant, 
which God made with Abraham, when 
he engaged to be a God unto him and 
te his seed after him, throughout all 
generations. 

“To understand these promises,” 
says Dr. Macknight, “in the whole 
extent of their meaning, the reader 
should recollect, that, in the early 
ages, before the art of writing was in- 
vented, the most approved method of 
communicating and preserving know- 
ledge, was by allegory; that is, by 
making sensible objects which were 
present, or not very distant in point 











of time, representations of things 
which are not the objects of sense, or 
which are future, but which have 
some affinity to the things made use 
of to represent them. In this method 
of instruction, the characters and ac- 
tions of remarkable persons, and the 
ordinary events of their life, were, on 
some occasions, considered as prefi- 
gurations of more distant persons and 
events, to which they had a resem- 
blance.” Thus Abraham, in respect 
of the faith and obedience which he 
exercised in uncircumcision, was a 
type of believers of all nations; hence 
he is called their father. Melichize- 
dec, David, and Jonah, in like man- 
ner typified Christ in certain events 
of their life; and the apostle Paul de- 
clares, Gal. iv. 24. that Abraham’s 
two wives and sons were allegorical 
representations of the two covenants, 
and of the persons placed under these 
covenants. The characters, actions, 
and events which constituted this 
kind of allegory, though existing ap- 
parently in the ordinary course of 
things, were so ordered of God, as to 
be fit emblems of those future persons 
and events, the knowledge of which 
God intended to communicate to the 
world.”’: 

But, besides this kind of allegory, 
which may be called natural, there is 
in scripture what may be called the 
instituted allegory ; that is, certain ac- 
tions appointed or instituted by God, 
to be performed under such and such 
circumstances, for the purpose of pre- 
figuring future persons and events. 
Of this sort were all the Levitical sa- 
crifices, particularly the paschal lamb, 
John xix. 36, and all the rites of wor- 
ship appointed by Moses, which, as 
the apostle tells us, Heb. x. 1, were 
shadows of good things to come. 

“ This account of the ancient scrip- 
ture allegory, it is the more necessary 
to remark,” adds Dr. Macknight, “ be- 
cause from what our Lord and his 
apostles have said concerning the 
promises in the covenant with Abra- 
ham, it appears that that transaction, 
besides its first meaning which termi- 
nated in the persons and events lite- 
rally spoken of, had an allegorical or 
second and higher meaning, which 
was to be accomplished in persons 
and events more remote. For exam- 
ple: Abraham’s son Isaac, though he 
was not yet born, was considered in 
the covenant as a type of his seed by 
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faith. In like manner, Isaac’s super- 
natural birth, accomplished by the 
power of God, typified the regenera- 
tion of believers by the same power ; 
and the land of Canaan, promised to 
the natural seed as their inheritance, 
was an emblem of the heavenly coun- 
try, the inheritance of the seed by 
faith. In short, the temporal bless- 
ings promised in the covenant to the 
natural seed, had all an allegorical or 
second meaning, being images of those 
better blessings which God intended 
to bestow in a more remote period on 
Abraham’s seed by faith.” 

The promises in the covenant with 
Abraham, thus allegorically inter- 
preted according to their true inten- 
tion, throw great light on the gospel 
revelation, in which there are many 
aliusions to that covenant; not to 
mention that the accomplishment of 
its promises in their literal meaning 
to Abraham’s natural seed, is a strik- 
ing proof of the divine original, both 
of the covenant itself, and of the gos- 
pel which it prefigured. 

Having thus hinted at the allegori- 
cal meaning of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, which we intend more fully to 
establish in the next Essay, we must 
say a few words before conciuding 
the present, respecting the twofold 
seed of Abraham, at which we have as 
yet only hinted. Macknight, speak- 
ing of the promises given to Abraham 
respecting his seed, after some re- 
marks on the original expressions, 
says, that “he (Abraham, namely,) 
was to be the father of many nations 
by the constitution or appointment of 
God; and that he was to be so ex- 
ceedingly fruitful by procreating chil- 
dren, that nations were to be made of 
him, and kings were to come out of 
him. In this diversity of expression, 
God intimated to Abraham, that he 
was to have two kinds of seed; one by 
the constitution or appointment of 
God, in respect of which he was to be 
a father of many nations ; and another 
by natural descent, in respect of which 
he was to be exceedingly fruitful in 
children. This account of Abraham’s 
seed merits attention, because the 
promises in the covenant being made, 
not to Abraham alone, but to his 
seed; in their first or literal mean- 
ing they belonged to his natural seed, 
but in their second or highest mean- 
ing. they were promises to his seed by 
aith,’ 





“ The distinction of Abraham’s séed 
into two kinds, is intimated by our 
Lord himself, John viii. 39, where he 
told the Jews who sought to kill him, 
that notwithstanding they were the 
natural offspring of Abraham, they 
were not his children, unless they did 
the works of Abraham. The same 
distinction is taught still more plainly 
by the apostle Paul, who calls Abra- 
ham’s natural progeny, his seed by the 
law, the law of marriage ; but his seed 
by the appointment of God, who gave 
believers of all nations to him for 
seed, that which is by the faith of Abra- 
ham, Rom. iv. 16, ‘that the promise 
might be sure to all the seed, not to 
that only which is of the law, but to 
that also which is by the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all.’ 
In like manner, the same apostle, by 
telling us, Rom. ix. 8, ‘ the children 
of the flesh, these are not the children 
of God, but the children of the pro- 
mise are counted for the seed,’ hath 
insinuated that Abraham had two 
kinds of children or seed, and that 
the seed by the promise, ‘ a father of 
many nations I have made or consti- 
tuted thee,’ are the children of God, to 
whom alone the promises in the cove- 
nant, in their second and highest 
meanings, belong.” 

Here, then, Christian or Gentile 
believers are taught an important les- 
son. If there be two distinct seeds 
included in God’s covenant with 
Abraham, a natural and a spiritual, 
the question then occurs, To which of 
them do we Gentiles belong? And the 
answer is, Not to the natural, but to 
the spiritual, provided we be possess- 
ed of the faith of Abraham. But then 
again it occurs, If we ourselves be 
connected with Abraham only by 
faith, and if this connexion be only 
spiritual, and not carnal, how comes 
it to pass that our children, who are 
connected with us only by carnal de- 
scent, can be included in a covenant 
which we ourselves had no interest in 
till we believed? Would not this be 
connecting carnal things with spiri- 
tual, and to the spiritual part of Abra- 
ham’s seed joining a carnal part, 
which seems incompatible, not to say 
with these passages merely, but with 
the very nature of the things? It is 
true, the Jews, the carnal seed, might 
have spoken of their natural de- 
scendants being also’ included in the 
covenant along with themselves; but 
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thé spiritual cannot admit of such a 
thing without destroying its constetu- 
tion altogether. 

( To be continued. ) 


3, Elder-street, Edinburgh, 
Nov. 25, 1824. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON THE FAIR SEX. 


( From the French of T. A. De Segur. ) 
By L. Man, of Liverpool. 


Amone the patriarchs, women were 
ouly considered as mothers and house- 
keepers ; among the Egyptians, they 
enjoyed a higher rank, but still only 
in as much as they were the sources 
of pleasure; in Greece they were 
sometimes neglected, as in Athens, 
and sometimes rudely exposed to the 
gaze of men, as in Sparta, where a 
cold and mistaken policy degraded 
them by an unnatural arrangement ; 
in Rome they acted a nobler part 
during the early periods of the repub- 
lic, but afterwards they were given 
up to every seduction and danger; 
they shared the downfall of the em- 
pire, and they became corrupted with 
it. Such had been the gradual pro- 
gress of manners, and the condition 
of women, until the reign of Tiberius. 

At last, Christianity was introdu- 
ced: this opened to mankind a sure 
road to morality, and to present, as 
well as to future happiness; a nearer 
approach to the supreme Being, as 
an object of glory ; and sweet conso- 
lations. upon earth, with eternal en- 
joyment in heaven, as the final pros- 
pect. 

Until then, women had been unde- 
cided in their desires; their very 
thoughts had been subjected to the 
male sex; they knew of no lucid in- 
tervals, but the transitory glimpses of 
pleasure, and they lived in hopeless 
expectation. Christianity taught them 
to govern their passions and their 
minds ; they were animated by a pure, 
but ardent flame, and became in- 
spired with the love of God, whereby 
they enjoyed that anticipated bliss, 
which faith imparts even ia the midst 
of misfortune. 

It was particularly on the tender 
souls of females, that the law of Christ 
could exert its power; and women 
were actually the foremost in em- 
bracing its dogmas, which corre- 
sponded so well with all the secret 





emotions of their hearts, fanned their 
natural inclination towards piety, love, 
and devotion, and offered pleasing 
occupations, accompanied by enjoy- 
ments without remorse. Itis diflicult 
to describe the prodigious revolution 
which this moment produced. 

Christianity, though strict in prin- 
ciple, enjoined indulgence and charity 
towards fellow-creatures, and it re- 
placed the reign of the senses by that 
of the mind. Ancient policy and phi- 
losopby had connected every thing 
with the interest of society ; but the 
new legislation shewed this world as 
unimportant, and futere life as the 
only object that deserved to engage 
our cares, and to animate our hope. 
All was thereby purified. Men be- 
came ashamed of licentiousness, and 
women became more modest; they 
valued chastity, and imposed sacri- 
fices upon themselves ; they practised 
meekness and humility, that they 
might rise the higher ; and their faults 
grew less in number, by their willing- 
ness and obligation to confess them. 
Every Christian wished to bridle his 
desires, and to sct limits to his pas- 
sions; duties became pleasures, wise 
institutions were organized, vows 
were pronounced, indissoluble con- 
nexions were formed ; marriage, which 
had been merely an arrangement of 
convenience, became a sacred and 
solemn tie, sanctified at the altar, and 
protected by the laws; pure and sim- 
ple morals offered assistance in mis- 
fortune, whilst weakness and inne- 
cence were sure of meeting with sym- 
pathy and encouragement. Peace 
seemed to have descended upon the 
earth, to stifle hatred and to forbid 
revenge, inviting mortals to love and 
to support each other; whilst religion 
united all true believers, and formed 
an immense chain, which extended 
even unto the throne of the Deity. 

The new religion must have been 
particularly interesting to females. It 
not only established a more equal 
balance between the two sexes; but 
it corresponded, in some measure, 
with that love of acquiring and exert- 
ing influence, which is ever prevailing 
ia women. To make converts is cul- 
tivating this inclination, and females 
have always been more active in that 
occupation than men. 

England, France, a part of Germa- 
ny, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and, during some time, even Persia 
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received the gospel through the hands 
of the fair; and thousands of prose- 
lytes were the happy fruits of well- 
employed charms and graces. That 
innate sensibility, which love perverts 
into passion, was, by religion, trans- 
formed into sweet and consoling pity. 
The desire to see others as happy as 
they were themselves, and to relieve 
misfortune wheresoever they could, 
inspired them with an almost super- 
natural ardour in the cause of righte- 
ousness. Sacred asylums for the un- 
fortunate were instituted, patronized, 
and maintained by them; affection 
and pity triumphed over the repug- 
nance, which they must have felt at 
the sight of hideous objects ; and they 
administered succours which became 
doubly sweet by the manner in which 
they were bestowed. Evils were re- 
medied, complaints were heard, tears 
met with sympathy, and indigence 
was assisted. Even the persecutions, 
to which Christians were exposed, 
only served to develop female virtue 
the more conspicuously. 

Calm and triumphant, religion had 
won their hearts, and cailed forth 
their tenderness ; but troubles, threats, 
and proscriptions electrified their cou- 
rage, and elevated their sentiments: 
urged. by holy zeal, they were fore- 
most in precipitating themselves on 
the burning piles which tyranny had 


. prepared. Thus, thanks to this in- 


spired devotion, and its persuasive 
doctrine, Christianity inflamed more 
and more their susceptible and feeling 
hearts, by its very mystery and incon- 
ceivable agency. The same beings, 
who had formerly rivalled the splen- 
dour of their ornaments by their 
charms, and had lived in the midst of 
incense and homage, did then cover 
themselves with hair-cloth ; and, for- 
getting their attractions, as well as 
their weakness, they set death at de- 
fiance, and asked for it: they dis- 
missed the cares of this life, and 
plunged with sanctified enthusiasm 
into the hidden abysses of futurity. 
There is, however, nothing wonder- 
ful in this prodigious courage. The 
religion which they so ardently de- 
fended, protected their weakness ; it 
introduced a new circle of ideas and 
institutions, and q fresh social order, 
in which they might occupy a more 
decent place, and be more indepen- 
dent of men. If they remained in the 
world, a sacred law united them to 





their husbands; and if they con’e- 
crated themselves to retirement, they 
depended only upon their Maker: in 
short, they had been slaves, and the 
new law made them free. 


TE 
THE MENDICANT—A TALE. 


* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainfal smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Gray. 

A Few years have now elapsed since, 
as I was, one winter’s evening, taking 
my accustomed walk along a seques- 
tered lane, highly fenced on each side 
with a thorn hedge, and viewing with 
admiration the starry heavens glowing 
with living sapphires, and the moon 
shining with cloudless majesty, my 
attention was suddenly arrested by 
the sound of something proceeding 
from behind the hedge, on my 
right; which, on nearer approach, 
proved to be the sound of a human 
voice, uttering, in strains the most 
sorrowful, 2 long string of bitter com- 
plainings, which was concluded in the 
words of our far-famed poet :— 

* When shall I lay this weary head, 

And aching heart, beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed, 
From all my toil?” 

Here the speaker paused; and I, 
afraid of being detected in the situa- 
tion I was then in, boldly stepped 
across the hedge, and approached 
near to the person who had been thus 
speaking. He proved to be a vene- 
rable looking old man, with a fine 
open countenance, a long white beard, 
which flowed down upon his breast, 
and a bright piercing eye; whilst be- 
side him lay a large stick, and a wal- 
let, containing, what I supposed to 
be, provisions which had been given 
him by his more opulent neighbours. 
Having stammered out the best apo- 
logy I was able, for thus intruding on 
his solitude, he observed, “‘ I suppose 
you have overheard my complaining, 
and have been, no doubt, astonished 
at hearing me (who am, as you see, 
an old beggar) repeat that verse of 
poetry.” I replied, that it had ex- 
cited my surprise, and that I should 
feel very much obliged to him if he 
would have the goodness to tell me 
how he had acquired the lines.— 
“ Well,” said he, “‘ before I can tell 
you how I came to have an opportu- 
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nity of seeing that beautiful poem 
which contains them, it will be neces- 
sary for me to relate to you some- 
thing concerning my past unfortunate 
life ; which, if you will for a while sit 
down beside me, I shall do in as brief 
a manner as possible.” According to 
the old man’s request, I seated myself 
on his wallet, when he thus addressed 
me :— 

“Young man, the individual now 
seated beside you, clad in wretched- 
ness, was bern of parents possessing 
property to the amount of several 
hundreds per annum, and was by 
them destined to flil an honourable 
situation in life. But, unfortunately 
for me, the very day which completed 
my eighth year, deprived me of my 
affectionate mother ; and a few weeks 
afterwards, as if heaven at once in- 
tended to complete my misfortunes, 
my father was taken suddeuly ill, and 
before he had time to arrange his 
worldly affairs, expired, leaving both 
me and my property to the keeping of 
a dissipated uncle, the whole of which, 
by his intemperate mode of living, in a 
very short time he was obliged to sell, 
in order to keep him from being im- 
mured ina prison; so that when I had 
reached my fourteenth year, I, who 
had been intended to fill an honour- 
able and lucrative situation, was put 
ub apprentice to a shoemaker resid- 
ing in the village. Here I served out 
my apprenticeship as in duty bound, 
but as soon as it expired, I quitted 
the occupation in disgust, and entered 
his Majesty’s service in the capacity 
of acommon soldier. Thirty-one years 
I served him, without ever having 
been raised to a higher post than that 
of a sergeant ; and during that time 
was present at several engagements, 
in one of which I lost two fingers, and 
in the last in which I risked my life 
was severely wounded in the breast. 
(Here the veteran tore aside the tat- 
tered garment which covered him, and 
unfolded to me the scars he had re- 
ceived in the cause of his country.) 

**T now expected to be sent home 
and pensioned ; but, alas, alas! as if 
hard fate intended to follow me until 
my dying day, before I could get off 
the field, I was taken prisoner by the 
enemy, and treated in a most shame- 
ful manner. As soon, however, as I 
recovered from my wounds, I con- 
trived to escape, and once more I had 
the happiness of visiting my native 





country. As soon as I had reached 
Oid England’s shores, I applied for a 
reward for my long services, but could 
obtain nothing ; and since that time, 
being now nearly five years, I, who 
have both fought and bled in the cause 
of my country, have been obliged to 
beg from door to door. 

** It was in one of my.excursions, 
when I called at the house of a very 
respectable person with whom I had 
been intimately acquainted in the days 
of my youth, that I saw Montgomcry’s 
Poems lying on the table, which I 
took up, and was so charmed with the 
piece entitled ‘‘ The Grave,” that I 
committed the whole to memory. This 
is the way I came to be acquainted 
with that beautiful poetry.” Here the 
old man ceased, whilst the tears tric- 
kled down his furrowed cheeks. As 
soon as he was again able to speak, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ But I bless God I am 
convinced that this life will not last 
long ; I hope shortly to close my eyes 
on wretchedness and misery, and en- 
joy that calm repose in the silent grave, 
which the poor seek for in vain in this 
world.” 

Having requested the old man to 
accompany me to my dwelling, he did 
so, and on the ensuing morning again 
commenced his wandering life, which 
for a few years he followed, and then 
left this transitory world, and now he 
lies where— 

“ The storms that wreck the winter’s sky 

No more disturb his deep repose, 
Than summer's eveniny’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.” 
Joseru L—-, sun. 
Wall's End, Dec. 1824. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATE OF THE 
HEATHEN, 


( Continued from col.75. } 


Secondly. I am to shew, that, by intro- 
ducing the gospel among the heathen, 
we change their dispensation, and 
render their salvation more probable ; 
but, at the same time, we increase 
their responsibility, and augment 
their guilt and condemnation, in case 
of disobedience. 

That we change the dispensation of 
the heathen by sending them the gos- 
pel,is a fact too obvious to be denied: 
for, although it is true that they live 
in gospel times, yet it cannot be said 
that they enjoy a gospel dispensation; 


‘ 
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they are, indeed, utter strangers to 
the gospel, and as they have nothing 
to do with its requirements, so they 
enjoy none of its benefits, any farther 
than what they derive from that Sa- 
viour, of whom they have no know- 
ledge by any written revelation. But 
by giving them the gospel, we place 
them at once under a new and a bet- 
ter dispensation. Theirs is a dispen- 
sation of ignorance, of darkness, and 
of misery : the gospel is a dispensation 
of light, of holiness, and felicity. By 
the gospel they may be led to see the 
absurdity and wickedness of that 
system which for so long a time has 
held them in bondage; and by the 
gospel they may be properly instruct- 
ed in all those important traths which 
relate to God, to themselves, and to a 
future state; in a word, the gospel is 
able to make them wise unto salva- 
tion. Hence, I affirm that, by send- 
ing them the gospel, we render their 
salvation more probable; for the 
greater degree of light any people 
enjoy, the more likely are they to ar- 
rive at a correct knowledge of God, 
of themselves, and of the plan of sal- 
vation ; and this knowledge, if rightly 
improved, will necessarily lead to a 
compliance with the requisitions of 
the gospel. 

Where Jesus Christ is faithfally 
and zealously preached as the only 
Saviour -of sinners, and where the 
conditions of salvation are explicitly 
stated, we have better ground to ex- 
pect that greater numbers will be 
finally saved, than when a people are 
left in the dark with regard to the true 
and general method by which God 
saves sinners; and have nothing to 
guide them in the performance of cer- 
tain obscure duties, but the light 
which they derive from the works of 
creation, or from seeret impulses of 
the mind, both of which are liable to 
be obscured and resisted by that 
gloomy and deceitful system into 
whieh they have been disciplined ; 
and by a desire to gratify those un- 
ruly passions, which for so long a 
time have gained the ascendency over 
them. 

But while we render the salvation 
of the heathen more probable by sup- 
plying them with the gospel, on the 
other hand we increase their respon- 
sibility, and augment their guilt and 
condemnation in case of disobedience. 
These are facts, that may be support- 





ed by various passages of scripture; 
for where much is given, much will 
be required, and vice versa; for God 
is not an hard master, reaping where 
he hath not sown, and gathering where 
he hath not strewed. Jesus Christ 
said, in reference to the Jews who 
rejected him, and treated him as an 
impostor, “If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin, but now they have no cloak for 
their sin.” That is, if I rightly un- 
derstand his meaning, their sin would 
not have been so great, they would 
not have had the sin of rejecting him ; 
‘* but now,” said he, “‘ they have hoth 
seen and hated both me and my Fa- 
ther.” 

As soon as God has sent his gospel 
among a people, he expects that they 
should believe and obey that gospel. 
They no longer stand on the same 
footing on which they stood previously 
to the introduction of the gospel 
among them; but as their dispensa- 
tion is improved, so their obligation 
is increased; and he requires more 
of them than he could have required 
under less advantageous cireum- 
stances. Before they were favoured 
with the gospel, it could be no sin in 
them to disobey the gospel; but after 
it has been preached among them, 
they are bound to adhere to its pre- 
cepts. Before they heard of Christ, 
they were not required to believe in 
him, and therefore their unbelief could 
be no crime; but after they have 
heard of him, their unbelief will be 
the cause of their damnation: for, 
‘he that believeth not shall be damn- 
ed.” So that if the heathen reject 
the gospel, and indulge in the com- 
mission of their former sins, they will 
not only have to account for those 
sins, of which they would have been 
guilty had they remained without the 
gospel ; but those very sins, by having 
been committed under a better dis- 
pensation, will be rendered far more 
aggravated ; and, in addition to these, 
they will be accountable for that sin, 
of which, without the gospel, they 
could not have been guilty—the sin 
of unbelief. 

Is not this, sir, a proper and serip- 
tural view of the subject? Did not 
our Lord declare, that it would be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrha, in the day of jadgment, than 
for those among whom he had done 
so many mighty works, because they 
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believed not? 
mode of reasoning apply to the hea- 
then? If, then, the heathen be damn- 
ed after having heard the gospel, 
their punishm@nt in a future state 
will be far more severe than it would 
have been, had they been damned 
without the gospel ; for sin committed 
under circumstances the most con- 
ducive and binding to obedience, is 
stamped with a turpitude which it 
could not otherwise have had. 

Thirdly. I am to shew that, notwith- 
standing this, it is our duty to furnish 
them with the ordinary means of sal- 
vation, that we may free ourselves 
from all culpability on their account ; 
and that they may be left entirely 
without excuse before God. 

There are some persons to be met 
with, who are ready to charge the Al- 
mighty with injustice, in withholding | 


And will not the same | 





sight he performed his stupendous 
miracles; and it was not until they 
had ‘‘ judged themselves unworthy of 
eternal life,” that the apostles said, 
**Lo! we turn to the Gentiles.” It is 
not for us to hesitate, then, in such a 
case as this; all that we have to do, 
is, to discharge our duty, and to leave 
the event to God, Itis probable that 
many of the heathen will reject the 
gospel, but we have no right to with- 
hold it from them on this presump- 
tion ; for it is also probable that many 
of them will receive and obey the gos- 
pel; and many of them will doubtless 
be saved with the gospel, who would 
have been lost without it. Besides, 
sir, our expectation is not altogether 
founded on probability, we have the 
promise of God that he will give his 
Son the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth 


the gospel from so large a portion of | for his possession ; and it is our duty 


the human race. 
unrighteousness with God ; and, there-- 


But, sir, there is no | to endeavour to promote this grand 


object, by sending the gospel to the 


fore, if there be any injustice in the | very ends of the earth. 


ease, the charge belongs to us, and 
not to God. We are favoured with 
the light of divine revelation ; 


we | 


enjoy he blessings of the gospel of | 
mae: but are we to keep those | 


lessings to ourselves? Surely not: 


we are bound by obligation, and a | 


positive command, to send the gospel 
to those who are destitute of it. God 
has committed to us the word of re- 
conciliation; he has entrusted us with 
the gospel of the Son of God, not 
merely for our own use, but also for 
the benefit of others; and if we omit 
to send the gospel to the heathen, we 
shall be guilty of disobedience to 
God, and injustice to our fellow-crea- 
tures ; and should any of the heathen 
be damned through our criminal neg- 
lect, their blood will be required at 
our hands. 

But some, perhaps, will say, “ 1 
may be, the heathen will reject the 
gospel; and by sending it among 
them, we shall only increase their 
condemnation.” To this I reply, The 
principle of justice requires that we 
should do all in our power to lessen 
the miseries, and to increase the hap- 
piness, of mankind. Our Lord did 
not refuse to make an offer of salva- 
tion to the Jews, because it was likely 
that they would make light of ‘t; on 
the contrary, it was offered to them 
in the first place: it was among them 
he made his appearance, and in their 





But another motive should excite 
us to this, namely, that the heathen 
may be left entirely without excuse 
before God. I de not, of course, 
mean to insinuate that they would 
have an excuse, should they perish 
without the gospel, but their inex- 
cusableness would not be so visible. 


| Why was it that our Lord furnished 


the Jews with such undeniable evi- 
dence of his Divinity and Messiah- 
ship, but that they might have “ no 
cloak for their sin;” that they might 
not have to complain of any deficiency 
of evidence; but that they might 
stand self-accused, and self-condemn- 
ed. And why are ministers command- 
ed to go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, but that 
every creature may be furnished with 
the ordinary means of salvation; and 
that God and his ministers may be 
clear of their blood, so that should 
they finally perish, they may have no 
excuse, nor even the appearance of 
an excuse, to offer for their unbelief 
and impenitency? for God will be - 
clear when we are judged, and every 
lost soul will be speechless before 
him. 

Thus, sir, Ehaye gone through this 
important subject; much more might 
have been said on each head, but I 
have endeavoured to condense my 
matter as much as possible, knowing 
that the length of an article, designed 
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for a periodical work, is sometimes a 
barrier to its publicity. Should the 
above remarks meet your approba- 
tion, an early insertion in your useful 
and extensively circulated magazine, 
will much oblige, your’s respectfully, 


J. BECKWITH. 
Ripon, Dee. 15, 1824. 


I 
THE WILL DESTROYED TOO SOON, 


(A melancholy Fact.) 

Mr. EpITor. 

Six,—Perceiving that you would ra- 
ther deal in fact than fiction, I send 
you the following account, which I 
relate from my personal knowledge of 
the parties and circumstances, hoping 
that it may induce every man who has 
property, to keep a will always by him; 
and, in case a change in his affairs 
should render an alteration necessary, 
to make a new will before he destroys 
the old one. I conceal the real names 
out of respect to the relatives of the 
parties, who are still living. 

Mr. H., a young man of amiable 
manners and superior talents, a na- 
tive of the west of England, through a 
train of circumstances and family con- 
nexions, became acquainted with a 
young lady of strong personal attrac- 
tions ; and such was their intimacy, 
that it was generally understood by 
all their friends, that a matrimonial 
engagement had taken place, which 
would speedily receive its consumma- 
tion. Pecuniary circumstances, how- 
ever, occasioned some delay, and the 
young lady unhappily became a mo-~ 
ther without being a wife. Unable to 
sustain her rank in society, and to 
look her former companions in the 
face, she repaired to London, leaving 
Mr. H. to take charge of their infant 
daughter, which, without hesitation, 
he most cheerfully undertook. 

Procuring for her a suitable nurse, 
he most readily defrayed every ex- 
pense; and, as she grew up, he pro- 
vided for her support and education 
with parental solicitude, and found 
himself amply remuncrated in behold- 
ing the development of intellect, and 
the moral excellencies which her mind 
displayed. Engaging in business, and 
being fortunate, he soon accumulated 
a respectable portion of wealth, which, 
as he was never married, he designed 
for his daughter, whose illegitimacy 
he had so far forgotten, as to study 
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her welfare, and to consider her as 
entitled to all the property that he 
might acquire. 

Advancing to maturity, on being 
removed from a boarding-school, she 
was taken to his habitation, and be- 
came at once his housekeeper, his 
companion, and his friend. He was 
not ignorant, however, that Anna, for 
that was her name, could claim no- 
thing by law, and therefore, at an 
early period, he made his will, be- 
queathing nearly every thing to his 
beloved daughter. 

Circumstanced as Anna was, she 
did not long remain without admirers, 
among whom was a young tradesman, 
on whom she seemed to have set her 
affections, though unhappily her fa- 
ther did not approve her choice. At 
first he endeavoured to dissuade her 
from a connexion, which he seemed 
assured would be followed by re- 
pentance ; and when this was found 
unavailing, he had recourse to his 
friends, whose expostulations he hop- 
ed would prove more efficacious than 
his own. But these were alike un- 
successful: she could no longer con- 
trol her affections, which had led her 
judgment into captivity. On finding 
all his endeavours to divert her atten- 
tion ineffectual, her father next turned 
to the young tradesman, whom he 
suspected of courting his daughter 
because her prospects were flattering. 
To bring the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the test, Mr. H. candidly in- 
formed him, that, ‘‘in case his daugh- 
ter married him, he would give her no 
fortune, nor should any portion of the 
property she had been taught to ex- 
pect, ever fall into his hands.” The 
young man, with the utmost frank- 
ness, declared his abhorrence of all 
mercenary views, and avowed his 
intention to marry her, even though 
satisfactorily assured that he never 
should receive with her one shilling. 

Affairs having reached this crisis, Mr. 
H. found himself obliged to relinquish 
his opposition, and patiently submit 
to a measure which he could neither 
sanction nor prevent, The period of 
their marriage now drew on apace, 
and Mr. H., though resolved that his 
property should never fall into the 
hands of one he so much disliked, 
made some local provision for his 
daughter, by ordering many articles 
of household furniture, for which he 
engaged to pay, and by making her 
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appearance respectable in the eyes of 
her intended husband. 

Having proceeded thus far, his next 
step was to destroy his will, and to 
make another, securing all his pro- 
perty at his decease to his daughter, 
and children, should she have any, 
but in such a manner as to place it 
beyond the reach and control of her 
husband, whom he still viewed in a 
suspicious light. Some time in the 
month of November, 1810, be accord- 
ingly destroyed his will, and on some 
scraps of paper drew detached out- 
lines of another, but having other en- 
gagements on that day, he postponed 
its completion until the next.; 

Daring the night the rain fell in 
torrents, and continued with scarcely 
any intermission throughout the fol- 
lowing day ; in consequence of which, 
a neighbouring river having overflow- 
ed its banks, the house, being in a low 
situation, was completely surrounded 
by water. The inundation increasing, 
Mr. H. observing some hogs in an ad- 
joining sty in danger, ventured out 
to liberate them from their confine- 
ment, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of providing for their own safe- 
ty. Having accomplished this, he 
was about to return to his now insu- 
lated habitation, but on attempting to 
turn round the corner of the house, 
the current became too strong; he 
was carried off his feet, and precipi- 
tated into the body of the river, in 
which he called in vain for assistance; 
for though many spectators beheld 
his condition, no one could afford him 
any help. For some time his voice 
was heard while floundering in the 
liquid element, and, among other 
expressions, he was heard to say,— 
“Ah, my dear Anna! what will be- 
come of my dear Anna? my death 
seems inevitable, and no provision is 
made for her. My dear Anna, fare- 
well.” The torrent soon choked his 
utterance, and he sunk to rise no 
more. 

The distraction of Anna, who, from 
the window of the house, was partially 
an eye-witness of her father’s fate, 
may be more easily conceived than 
described. For some time she be- 
‘came inconsolable, being conscious of 
her situation, and aware that through 
her stern resolution she had brought 
the impending pecuniary embarrass- 
ment upon herself, which no repent- 
ance could now avert. 





The husband elect had now a fair 
opportunity of evincing the strength 
of his attachment, and the sincerity 
of his former professions; but, alas! 
he soon gave evidence that the sus- 
picions of Mr. H. were but too well 
founded. Anna was without a home, 
and be at once manifested indiffer- 
ence, and wished for delay, that 
things might be properly provided. 
In her turn she was now obliged to 
court the man, who had thus detached 
her from her father’s arms, and to 
have recourse to the intercession and 
influence of friends, to prevent her 
faithful lover from abandoning her. 
In this they succeeded; and at length 
shamed him to church, where she be- 
came his wife. Her situation, how- 
ever, was far from being enviable. 
She had lost her expectation of pro- 
perty, and, through a peculiar sym- 
pathy which fortune-hunters know, his 
ardent affection was sadly wounded 
with its departure. 

The nearest of kin to her father, on 
finding that he had died intestate, 
availed themselves of the decisions 
of law, and divided among them what 
property Mr. H. had left, after paying 
for the furniture which had been or- 
dered by him against the wedding: 
One among them, however, having 
received his dividend, generously re- 
turned it to Anna on her marriage, 
being fully convinced that such was 
the intention of her father, although 
accident had robbed her of the legal 
right to claim it. Anna lived ahout 
nine years, became the mother of se- 
veral children, suffered much, and 
then found a refuge in the grave. 

Reader, if thou hast not made thy 
will, do it at once, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth. In 
the midst of life we are in death; and 
it may be justly said respecting the 
commands of Deity,— 


‘¢ That when obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapestone, or a hair, may kill.” 


If thy will be already made, and thou 
findest it necessary tu introduce an 
alteration, let the new will be com- 
pleted before the old one is destroy- 
ed. Let the destiny of Mr. H. and 
the fate of his amiable daughter teach 
thee a lesson of wisdom, without pat- 
ting thee and thy family to the expense 
of an experiment, which can only be 
valuable by holding outa — to 


| others. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN CREDULITY AND 
SUPERSTITION. 


Credulity. IF your countenance, 
madam, be an index of your disposi- 
tion, you will pardon the liberty I take 
in addressing you. 

Superstition. Civility is always sure 
to command respect, even when our 
wishes cannot obtain gratification. 

Credulity. 1 have frequently seen 
you in ealiie places, at the church, in 
the conventicle, among Catholics and 
Protestants, in religious associations, 
at the ball-room, the theatre, in pri- 
vate families, and in political parties, 
and hence conclude that you must be 
a lady of large acquaintance. 

Superstition. I would not attempt 
to insinuate that your remarks are 
unjust, yet I cannot but infer from 
your observations, that your visits 
have not been less numerous and di- 
versified than my own, and that your 
acquaintance must be at least equally 
as extensive as mine, and perhaps not 
more select. I readily admit that I 
have visited all the companies you 
mention, and many others that you 
have not named. I have travelled 
much on islands and continents, and 
I believe there is not a nation upon 
earth in which I have not many friends. 

Credulity. By using the term believe, 
which you have twice repeated, I am 
not without apprehensions that you 
invade my territories, and enter a 
province which I have hitherto consi- 
dered as my exclusive right. 

Superstition. Your remarks awaken 
my curiosity, and I shall feel obliged 
by being made acquainted with your 
name and family connexions. 

Credulity. My name is Credulity, 
and notwithstanding my appearance, 
I am descended from an honourable 
ancestry. My father’s name is Sophis- 
try, and he is well known in every 
community throughout the whole ci- 
vilized world. In the senate, the pul- 
pit, and at the bar, he has at times 
held a conspicuous rank; and to the 
assistance which he has rendered to 
many eminent orators, they owe no 
small portion of that celebrity for 
which they are so renowned. In de- 
ciding political questions, he has 
sometimes been known to whisper 
with the judges on the bench; and in 
both houses of parliament he has long 
had a seat. My mother’s name was 
Faith, who, during her pregnancy, was 





seized with an alarming fever, that 
brought on a temporary delirium, 
which terminated in fits of occasional 
insanity. It was during one of these 
paroxysms that I was born, and it has 
been my misfortune to inherit the 
frailties of both my parents. I have 
many relations in various parts of the 
world, some of whom I rarely see; 
but there are others with whom I keep 
up a regular correspondence. In ad- 
dition to these, I have several private 
friends, who, though they disown me 
in public, caress me with much kind- 
ness in our private interviews. Hav- 
ing thus replied to your question with- 
out the least reserve, permit me to 
solicit from you a return of the favour? 

Superstition. My name is Super- 
stition, and my ancestors, from time 
immemorial, have resided in the val- 
ley of Apprehension. This place is 
covered with perpetual fogs, through 
which distant objects can be but in- 
distinctly seen, while those that are 
near are perceived in frightful distor- 
tion. The vale is also surrounded by 
mountains, that nearly prevent the 
inhabitants from holding any inter- 
course with the rest of mankind. My. 
father’s name is Fear; he is a’ man 
weak in body, and naturally of a 
timid disposition, through which he 
is subject to constant alarms, that 
present terrifying objects to his af- 
frighted imagination. My mother’s 
name is Error. Her understanding 
was constitutionally feeble, and un- 
fortunately her mental powers were 
never improved by education. Her 
person, however, was thought hand- 
some by the inhabitants of the valley, 
and in her youthful days she had 
many admirers, among whom Lazi- 
ness, Profligacy, and Impudence 
avowed themselves as her most affec- 
tionate lovers. Fear, however, was 
the object of her choice; and I have 
been informed that she preferred him 
to all his rivals, on account of his do- 
mesticated habits, and communica- 
tive disposition. I have two bro- 
thers, one of whom is named Fanati- 
cism. In his infancy he was sprightly 
and promising, but advancing to ma- 
turity he became insane, and in one 
of his mad freaks he burnt the Alex- 
andrian library; for many years he 
has been wandering throughout the 
world without having any fixed habi- 
tation. The name of my other bro- 


‘ther is Bigotry, of whom I have no 
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doubt you have often heard, his cha- 
racter being well known, and the 
pages of history are filled with his 
marvellous exploits. His learning is 
very considerable. He has visited 
all the universities in Europe, and in 
councils and synods his voice has 
commanded homage. While on his 
travels he visited Rome, where, as- 
cending through all the gradations of 
office, he was honoured with a cardi- 
nal’s hat, and on several occasions he 
has been called to the papal chair. 
Dressed in all the insignia of office, 
he was for a considerable time in 
habits of intimacy with the British 
monarchs ; and although for a season, 
in the days of Henry VIII. his repu- 
tation suffered severely, and he could 
no longer appear in public, yet, on 
changing his raiment, he walked about 
in disguise, and was kindly received 
by his numerous friends. Sometimes 
he has appeared in the garb of war, 
and at others he has assumed that of 
theology. He has always had the art 
of accommodating himself to circum- 
stances, and by these means has con- 
trived to burn the Palatinate, to mur- 
der the Huguenots, and to light up 
the fire in Smithfield. I am sorry, 
however, to observe, that of late years 
his authority has been greatly dimi- 
nished ; and if the Bible Society con- 
tinues much longer, I fear that his in- 
fluence will be brought to an end. I 
have also a young sister, whose name 
is Enthusiasm. She is an active girl, 
and very religiously inclined, but she 
possesses a liberal spirit; and, with- 
out being confined to any particular 
sect, she occasionally visits all, in- 
fusing into their assemblies an arti- 
ficial life, which scarcely one among 
them has either the power to resist, or 
magnanimity enough to own. I have 
seen both Enthusiasm and Bigotry 
appear in convocations, in visitations, 
and in annual meetings, and have 
traced them in their respective 
marches, from the mitred head to the 
pale artist and the illiterate clown. 
Pride, also, sometimes arrayed in 
gaudy, and sometimes in plain, attire, 
is intimately connected with our fa- 
mily. She was— 

Credulity. Iam sorry to interrupt 
the interesting narrative with which 
you have entertained me, but there is 
one point to which I would beg to 
call your attention before it escapes 
my memory, for although I can rea- 
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dily believe whatever is told me, I 
frequently lose through forgetfulness 
the advantages that I derive from 
communications. 

Superstition. I shall be happy to 
give you all the gratification in my 
power, I therefore beg that without 
any hesitation you will propose your 
question. 

Credulity. You observed that you 
had “ seen both Bigotry and Enthu- 
siasm in convocations, visitations, and 
annual meetings, and have traced 
them in their respective marches, from 
the palace of the bishop to the hamlet 
of the clown.” The impression made 
on my mind by this remark is, that 
you must have accompanied your bro- 
ther and sister in each of their inter- 
views and excursions. 

Superstition. In all their travels 
and exploits I have been, with few 
exceptions, their invariable compa- 
nion. Without my presence, my bro- 
ther would have little influence, and 
my sister would lose her charms. I 
have a magic wand, which, though 
invisible to vulgar eyes, I extend 
over tne congregations that assemble. 
This awes rebellion into submission, 
imposes silence on opposition, and 
takes all power from resistance. We 
form no preconcerted schemes, but, 
following the dictates of one common 
instinet that is peculiar to our family, 
we accompany each other as a shadow 
follows its substance, and impart mu- 
tual assistance by the unison with 
which we act. 

Credulity. I am glad to find that 
you have candour to acknowledge the 
favours which you mutually receive 
from each other, nor am I disposed to 
dispute the merits of your venerable 
family. Justice, however, compels me 
te observe, that you hardly seem aware 
of the full extent of your obligations. 
I invariably visit the assemblies to 
which you have resorted, and even on 
the most humble individual you could 
produce no effect without my assist- 
ance. Invisible as wel! as yourself, 
I am always your companion; and, 
mixing with those on whom you ope- 
rate, I present before them an illusive 
glass, into which they look with eager- 
ness, and after gazing for a few mo- 
ments, absurdity to them assumes the 
character of rationality, fictions ap- 
pear as realities, improbabilities seem 
reasonable, and even impossibilities 
put on the garb of truth. In the 
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mean while their ears and mouths are 
insensibly receiving an enlargement, 
and by these means they are prepared 
to believe and swallow whatever Bi- 
gotry dictates, or Superstition recom- 
mends. 

Superstition. I must candidly con- 
fess I did not know that we had so 
powerful an auxiliary, and I am al- 
most inclined to believe that, could 
we trace our pedigree, we should find 
ourselves primarily originating in one 
common stock. I am not intimately 
acquainted with our family history, 
but I have understood that my grand- 
mother’s name, by my mother’s side, 
was Ignorance, and that the family 
was exceedingly large. In fact, both 
my father and mother, I have heard 
frequently boast of their numerous 
relations and wealthy kindred, but 
they have said very little of those that 
have peopled Newgate, furnished Bo- 
tany Bay with inhabitants, and sup- 
plied Tyburn and the drop with vic- 
tims. 

Credulity. If numbers could be ad- 
mitted as an evidence of consangui- 
nity, there can be no doubt that we 
should soon make out the family con- 
nexion; but I am not very willing to 
grant an alliance with Ignorance, 
when my father was so mach renown- 
ed for his ingenuity, and for the arts 
of legerdemain which he so syccess- 
fully practised. I think, however, to 
remove all uncertainty, we had better 
apply to the herald’s office, having no 
doubt that we shall there find a satis- 
factory solution to every difficulty. 

Superstition. I have already resorted 
to that expedient, but was told by 
those in office, that although they have 
more applications from the family of 
Ignorance than from all other branches 
of the community put together, yet so 
extensive and complicated are its va- 
rious members, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to make out their armorial bear- 
ings. On testifying my surprise, I 
was informed that, such is the anti- 
quity of the family that, many remote 
branches flourished for ages before 
heraldry had any existence, that the 
ancient records are half obliterated 
by time, and that such as have been 
preserved in long-neglected hierogly- 
phics are become unintelligible. 

Credulity. This is precisely the 
amount of what I have heard from my 
father, who, many years since, made 
a similar application, and reccived 








the same reply. Hence, according to 
his modes of reasoning, for he was a 
great logician, if the same character- 
istics apply to two individuals or fa- 
mnilies, it must follow that these indi- 
viduals or families are the same. 
Such was his conclusion, and I never 
felt any scruple, or made any difli- 
culty, in believing it. 

Superstition. Whatever doubts may 
arise from the obscurity of records, 
or the difficulty of deciphering hiero- 
glyphics, I can perceive in your cown- 
tenance certain evidences of kindred 
which physiognomy pronounces to be 
infallible. 1 observe that you are 
short-sighted, that your eye possesses 
a strong magnifying power, and that 
it has a peculiar cast. Defectiveness 
in the organs of vision, through which 
all objects were either discoloured or 
indistinctly seen, has through all ages 
distinguished every branch of our fa- 
Inily. 

Credulity. It also appears that our 
pursuits and avocations have been 
much the same, that we have acted in 
concert without design, and united 
our talents to extend one common 
empire ; and I am fully satisfied, that 
while we thus continue to harmonize 
in our co-operations, we have nothing 
to fear from revolution or invasion, 

Superstition. Much, however, of 
our success will depend upon the 
concealment of our names, for should 
we be discovered by the eye of Scru- 
tiny, Prejudice would he instantly 
called to her aid; and such is her 
influence among mankind, that we 
should be expelled their communities, 
and all our efforts would prove abor- 
tive. I would advise you, my dear 
friend, to wear one of your mother’s 
dresses, such as distinguished her in 
ancient times; and I have no doubt 
that it will furnish a complete .con- 
cealment, and prove a strong recom- 
mendation. In the mean while, I in- 
tend to arm myself with the mace of 
authority, and to borrow a cloak from 
Zeal for Enthusiasm, which, being ad- 
justed by your hands, will givems a 
respectable appearance. 

Credulity. 1 much approve of Your 
plans, mae have little doubt that they 
will succeed. I have long since ap- 
peared in the assumed character of 
my mother, and although in some in- 
stances I have been detected, multi- 
tudes have been unable to penetrate 
the disguise. To me the habit is 
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quite familiar, and I anticipate a 
pleasing reception. 

Superstition. I think I have fre- 
quently seen you in this attire, but 
had no conception that we belonged 
to one common family. To the influ- 
ence of Authority, and of Zeal, I am 
not altogether a stranger, and I know 
no better appearance that we can as- 
sume; being therefore thus perfectly 
agreed, and suitably equipped, we 
will go forth once more to visit the 
churches, and seek for patronage. 





POECRY. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


Now when the man, appointed to conduct 

The sons of Jaccb through the wilderness, 
Where nature, miser-like, had scattered none 
f those fair landscapes, deck’d with every 


race 

Which please the eye and gratify the sense 

Of ber admirers ; through which never pass’d 

One rolling river to refresh the vale 

Of arid sands and wastes of wofal hue, 

Till from the rock it gush’d at God’s command, 

Where I ee suns, and heavy dews by 
night, 

Shed a the Israelites their infl \ 

While dreadful pestilence with awful front 

Mov’d on in mighty phalanx, sweeping off 

Its wretched victims, doom’d alike to fall 

In ignominy, and to be denied 

The iast resource frail nature needs to have, ) 

Had reach’d the summit of his earthly fame ; 

He seemed a tree, the pride of some fair grove, 

Loaded with honours on its every branch, 

Which now are ripening for the harvest-home, 

And ready to be pluck’d by gentle hand 

To recompense the owner. Such was he, 

The son of Amram, deem’d of royal blood, 

Grandson to Pharaoh, king of Egypt’s land, 

When life with him was drawing near a close, 

And death just ready to inflict the blow, 

The mortal blow that separates from clay 

Its beauteous — of celestial birth, 

And plants in Eden one more fragrant flower, 

Which could not flourish in this earthly state 

So far below its native dignity. 





This faithful man was call’d upon by Him 
Who holds the isles as nothing in his hand, 
Whose voice the seraphim with rapture hears, 
And testifies the wonders he hath wrouyht. 
God calls him up to Pisgah’s lofty top, 

To take a view of Canaan’s happy laud, 

see the place He proais’e to his sires, 
Ni be granted to their younger sons. 
H glow’d the good man’s heart, as his clear 


e 
Beheld the land of promise; the famed fields 
Not to be water’d with the human hand ; 
Where milk and honey flow’d in luscious 
streams, 
Delightful to the taste ; where corn and oil 
Poored in upon them with profusion great ; 
em trees and herbage crown’d the flow’ry 
vales, 





Of most delicious scent ; the gladsome meads 
Well stock’d with cattle, and the fleecy sheep 
With lambkins frisking at their mothers’ side, 
Nibbling with nicest care the juicy grass. 
There might be seen the azure clouds that skim 
The blue horizon, bearing gentle showers 
O’er all the gardens, carrying rosy health 

In all the rich varieties of spring, 

Where the gay hours flew merrily along, 

Nor left a discontented thought behind. 

There, open to the day, the virgin rose 

Was seen in all its beauty, blushing deep 

If some rade wind perchanc’d that way to pass, 
Ruffling its gay attire. The lily pale 

Rais’d there its modest head with graceful 


mien, 
And tower’d above the rest of Flora’s charms, 
Queen of the gay parterre. The tulip proud 
Shew’d to the skies its face of florid red, 

Like to some comet drawing near the sun, 
Shedding its balefal inflaence around 

On some ill-fated nation, as was deem’d 

By superstition in the days of yore. 


In company with these were all the tribes 
That deck the fields with every charming dye, 
Of pink, and yellow, blae, and nature’s green, 
Most elegant of colours; trees that bore 
The choicest dainties, with which luxury 
In all its epicurean appetites 
Might rest well satisfied in the possession. 
There tower’d the cedar on mount Lebanon, 
Clothed in the beauty of the vernal months, 
Array’d in majesty unequall’d by 
The rest of its companions, In the wood 
Were seen the box, the fir that stretch’d its 


arms 

To catch the clouds that pass’d anmindfal by, 
Upon their journey bent, with swiftest speed 
Scudding across the hills, whose foliage green 
Mock’d imitation; nor the painter’s hand 
Could sketch a scene as lovely as it was, 
Which shew’d itself to Moses’ rapturous sight. 


There flow’d by fields of corn in all its pride 
The river Jordan, watering every mead 
Through which it passed, reflecting back the 


rays 
Which Sol profusely shed on all around. 
Like to some king dispensing bounteous gifts 
To needy subjects, from whose liberal hand 
The poor and wretched find a sure supply 
To mitigate their sorrows; gracious Heaven 
Had pour’d its blessings over all the land, 
Like to Arcadia or fair Paradise. 


There, with a thousand other things beside, 
Of crowded cities, and the peopled walk 
Close by the sloping lawn or loud cascade, 
The bum of children in the greensward path, 
With village damsels ; swains, whose jocand 

mirth 
Right merrily was seen on holiday, 
Or when the evening sun was pacing hard 
His task to finish, as he reach’d the west, 
And leave the world t’enjoy in sweet repose 
The hours of rest, till in the east again 
Fall handsomely he shews his beauteous face. 


The ea ie heart o’erflow’d with grati- 
ta 


e 

And love to Him who strew’d the starry host 

Through space unmeasured, who creation 
spoke 
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From out the womb of nothing, and bade light 

To rise from midnight ; who the bounds pre- 
serib’d 

To yon wide waste of waters which pass o’er 

More than the half of this terrestrial globe ; 

Awed by the presence of the Deity, 

Whose face no mortal ever could behold, 

He prostrate fell before the King of heav’n, 

And thus express’d the feelings of his heart :— 


“ Thou infinite, eternal, great I AM! 
Whose presence fills illimitable space, 
Whose throne to all eternity shall stand 
Midst hierarchies and the seraphic hosts 
Who veil their faces iv thy awful sight. 
Powers and dominions low before thee bow 
In adoration of thy mighty strength, 

Lost in astonishment and wondrous gaze ; 

Thou God of Abraham, God of Jacob too, 

From whom descended, I was rais’d by thee 

To lead thy chosen people through the lands 

Of Egypt’s monarch; thou who foildst his 
hosts 

Amidst the channels of the great Red Sea, 

Whose waves obedient to thy high co 

Fled back affrighted from thy majesty, 

And made a passage for thy favour’d sons 

To = this desert; thou whe brought’st us 

ere 


Art able also to conduct us on 

To yon fair Canaan, to those flow’ry fields 

bate ~ aes verdure speaks thy wisdom 
orth.” 


To whom the Eternal, in a gracious voice, 

That seem’d like breezes rustling in the 
leaves 

Of some majestic forest :—‘“ Fear thou not ; 

I, who preserv’d thee from a wat’ry grave, 

And rais‘d to eminence in Pharaoh's court, 

Will still sustain them ; what is human strength 

When but compar’d with my omnipotence, 

Which led my millions by my own right hand? 

T could this moment, by a single act, 

Quench yon bright orb which darts his golden 
rays 

O’er states and empires ; summon chaos here ; 

And reproduce another form of things. 

Thou seest the land for which I brought thee 


u 
To Nebo’s mountain ; there thou mayst behold 
The place appointed for a resid 
To those high-favour’d sons of Abraham’s loins, 
Whom I have chose as my peculiar people. 
Bat as for thee, thy disobedionse hath 
Caus’d me to will thou shalt not enter there. 
Thy conduct at the rock of Meribah! 
When thou didst smite it, from which flow’d 
the streams 
Of cooling water to allay the thirst 
Of marmuring Israelites, thine anger rose, 
And in thy fary thou didst smite it twice : 
Thou fail’dst, in unbelief and needless rage, 
To sanctify me in the people’s eyes ; 
Therefore for this thou shalt not set thy foot 
Within the boundaries of yon bappy land. 
But thou hast view’d it, and let this suffice 
That I am faithfal to my covenant, * 
Which was renew’d to Abraham for the land. 
I'll bless his seed, which, like the stars of 
heav’n, 
Shall multiply ; or like the ocean's sands, 
If thou canst count them, then thou mayst sam 
ap 








God’s favour’d people ; though they have re- 
bell’d 


And oft provok’d mine anger, yet I'll look 
In great compassion on their miseries.” 


Thus the Invisible ; then mortal flesh 
Preferr’d its suit and humbly thas began :— 


«« Most glorious Potentate! thou matchless 


, 
Thou who art cloth’d in immortality, 
Once more permit me to address thyself. 
As I have sinn’d, and broke thy holy laws, 
Which were deliver’d from mount Sinai’s 5 
Midst smoke and thunder, and the lightning’s 


glare ; 
When quak’d the mountain as the Deity 
Descended, riding on the cherub’s win 
Which flash’d the splendour of Jehovah’s 
throne. 
A sight too great for mortals ; if thou dost 
Now in thy mercy mean to on me, 
And shew me thy salvation; when thou bidst 
My spirit wing its flight to other worlds 
To be for ever happy in thy love, 
Grant that thy Spirit may descend upon 
The man appointed to direct them through 
This howling wilderness, and bring them safe 
To yon fair Canaan which I’ve seen and love. 


“* May Joshua stand before thee, and may he 
Be highly honoar’d with thy majesty ; 
May Israel’s sons be favour’d with thy love, 
And all thy kindness, and thy mercy prove ; 
May they from wantonness be kept by thee, 
And shun the acts of base idolatry: 
As in thy presence may they ever live," 
And praise and glory to thine hononr give ; 
May Jacob’s star rise glorioas in the east, 
Shine on th’ horizon to the astonish’d west ; 
May Israel prosper until Shiloh come 
To call the people to their ransom'd home. 
Thou God, whose power tarn’d water into 

blood, 
And quell’d the raging of yon mighty flood ; 
Who pitchy darkness sent o’er all the land 
Of Egypt’s monarch by thine own right hand ; 
Hear thoa my prayer, thou King of saints, 
attend, 

And be thoa still their patron and their friend. 
Preserve from dangers by thy mighty power, 
And keep them in the dark and trying Sean 
Now I have finished, pardon what I've said, 
And as I bow to earth + A hoary head, 
Receive my spirit, that I may with thee 
Live through the ages of eternity.” 


Again the voice of the Almighty God 
Broke through the silence which pervaded all 
The mountain’s summit where the Immortal 


c 


+ a8.— 
“« Hear now, thou child of dust ; thy prayer is 
heard, * 
Thy sins are pardon’d, thou hast noaght to fear, 
Israel is mine, and evermore shall be cd 
While this round globe continues to revolve 
Roand on its axis ; blessings attend them bere, 
And after death a place at my right hand.” 


Now from the confines of eternal light 
A convoy of celestial guards are 
Led on by Gabriel, summon’d by bis word 
To be in waiting, as from earth was rais’d 
The soul of him thus conversing with God. 
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The powers of natare now began to droop, 

As grisly Death came, arm’d with all his fears 
In long succession ; but as his pale eye 
Beheld the glorious throng that near him stood, 
Well nigh confounded, he with terror quak’d, 
And dropp’d to earth bis dart of stingless 


point. 
When thus the Invisible:—“‘ Come hither, 
Death, 
Dismiss this spirit from its gusts house; 
With quick —— emancipate his soul, 
And raise to light ineffable this saint.” 
Grim Death assum’d a kind of sickly smile, 
And touch’d him gently with his mortal dart. 
The happy spirit rose triumphantly 
O’er the last enemy, and all the ills 
That wait on mortals in this vale of tears. 
The attending armies of the blessed choirs 
Who laud the praises of Jehovah’s love 
In songs of ylory to their golden lyres, 
Receiv’d the enraptor’d spirit with a shout, 
Which soon was heard by the angelic throng, 
As up the shining way they flew, to join 
Their lov’d companions in the realuis of bliss, 
With the addition of this saint of God. 
Him having introduc’d to the Most High, 
They strang their harps, and sweetly thas they 
sung :— 


“Hail, glorious Deity, whose mighty 

strength 

Reigns in the heaven of heavens illustrious, 

Whose wisdom form’d the assembled multi- 
tades 

Who throng the plains of immortality! 

Honour and blessing to our God be given, 

Who, from the battlements of yon fair wall, 

Thrast down his foes, to dwell in endless night. 

Ride on, victorious conqueror, crush the force 

Of Satan’s legions, hurl the rebel crew 

Into the bottom of yon barning gulf. 

We sing the triumphs of Jehovah’s Son, 

Whom thou ordain’dst to save a ruin’d world, 

Bound in the fetters Lucifer hath made. 

Thou blessed Spirit, co-essential God, 

Thee we adore in strains of heavenly sound. 

Thou who diffusest thyself throughout the 


whole 
Of thy creation, Triane Majesty, 
Whose glorious empire ne’er shall have an end, 
To thee we bow, and own thee Lord and King. 
Haste, all ye stars that deck yon shining vaalt, 
Thou sun, and moon, and all ye planets bright, 
Come, join the general choras, and ascribe 
Power and dominion to the Invisible. 
Prolong your anthems as ye onward roll, 
And teach creation to resound His praise.” 


( To be continued. ) 
—_ 
ADDRESS TO THE MUSE. 


Ou! come, and to my fancy’s ear prolong 
The wild enchanting witchery of song. 
Strike, strike those notes of deepest sorrow 


now, 

Which tell of early friendship’s broken vow ; 
Of joys of other years now pass’d away, 

And life’s dim fountain ebbing to decay. 
Enough, enough, I’ve heard their cadence o’er, 
And this deluded beart can brook no more. 
Their sounds far other years of bliss recall, 
Which, wild as notes of aerial music fall. 
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Departed friends and bliss-departed hours, 

Fled like the morning dew from yonder 
flowers ; 

Evening again her vesper tear shall shed, 

But when will ruthless Time recall the dead? 


Yet there are times that I can only bear 
Thy wildest deepest minstrelsy to bear. 
Aad there are hours my ravish’d soul can 


weep, 
When nature’s self has clos’d her eyes in 


sleep; 

While to my mind the faded joys, the tears, 
The vanish’d lost delights of other years 
Appear in mem’ry’s retrospective gaze, 
Much like the vanish’d meteor’s fallen blaze. 


And much I owe thee, muse of mournfal lay, 
Thou smooth’dst my path o’er many a weary 


way, 

When oat was rent from heart, and soul from 
soul, 

And reason stepp’d beyond thy mild control, 

Still thy soft harp elegiac measures breath'd, 

And round their tomb the cypress garland 
wreath’d, 

Distraction fled, hope whisper’d sweet relief, 

And reason smiling own’d “ the joy of grief.” 

Nor less belov’d because thy look is pale, 

And sad as pity’s sigh at sorrow’s tale. 

Tho’ o’er thy cheek no rosy lustre glows, 

The lily there may sleep in soft repose. 

Nor yet alone, methinks ; yon crystal gem, 

Trembling beneath thine eye’s dark diadem, 

Shines like some stream reflecting from afar, 

The pale and silv’ry glance of evening's star. 

And sweet thy harp, although its tones be 


wild, 

Wild as the fabled song of ocean’s child. 
Then strike ae rapture-thrilling string, 
Sweet as the aerial wood-notes of the spring ; 
To heal this heart to faithless friendship true, 
Or bid its throbbing wounds rebleed anew. 


Yes! there was one, (yet mention not her 
name, 
"Twas but a vision o’er my spirit came ; ) 
Her aan is constant, friendship whisper’d 
this, 
Bat fate awoke me from my dream of bliss. 
Twin-sisters like, how often have we stray'd, 
beta aa spring her verdant tints dis- 
ay’d; 
Or inane deck’d her violet, heav’nly blue ! 
And blush’d with pride her new-born rose to 
view. 
Still mem’ry lingers o’er that dream of light, 
— -_ was new, and hope’s young morning 
right ; 
When festive childhood deck’d her rosy bow’r, 
Nor deem’d that grief might crush each tender 


As the fond widow’d bosom still repairs 

To yon lone spot oft wet with mem’ry’s tears, 

ie o’er the urn she clasps with madd’ning 
iss, 

And drinks intoxicating draughts of bliss. 

While every tear and half-told sigh suppress’d 

Still draw her nearer to the goal of rest ; 

So mem’ry still retreads yon verdant plain, 

And smiles and weeps, and dreams it o'er again. 


And where art thou, belov’d of oiber years, 
As soft, as transient, as Aurora’s tears? 
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Oh! where art thou, sweet plant of other 
times, 

By fate transplanted into happier climes. 

Yes, ’twas an hour of deep, of dark distress, 

When death eclips’d thine eye’s dark loveli- 
ness. 

Scarce trembling reason held her feeble sway, 

And fear’d e’en grief might quench her taper’s 


ray. 
That night has fled, and smiling hope’s return 
Wreathes blooming garlands round thy early 


urn; 
“ What, tho’,’”’ she says, “ the flow’rs are wet 
with tears, 
More sweetly fair each budding tint appears ; 
al da ; 





Soon shall each bl barst in 
And blest fraition dash those dews away. 


«« Then come, while rankling sorrows swell 
the sail, 
And = frail bark still sweeps before the 


ale : 

Oh San! while yet this beating breast can 
know 

Pulsation’s echo to its notes of wo; 

Lend me thy harp, teach me to sweep its 
strings, 

Till ravish’d ev’ning clap her dewy wings ; 

Till her soft lustre shine thro’ starry skies, 

And all, save morning, sparkle from her eyes. 


as ae ah! too much for me were such de- 
ight, 
Still absent genias clogs my wish’d-for flight ; 
Still doom’d to strike a reed of rushes bound, 
Whose grating murmurs creep along the 


ground. 
Yet rather would I tane my humble lay, 
Tho’ all-unseen, unheard, it pass away, 
Than wear the gay appendages of pride, 
Or taste of mirth’s inebriating tide. 


* Since then in vain I court thy coy advance, 
To guide me thro’ life’s long and mazy dance; 
Sere wilt thou come, and view my narrow bed, 
V -~ - long grass waves lightly o'er my 

ead, 
And tane thy silv’ry harp to tell a tale, 
As soft and sad as lover's dying wail, 
Then swell its chords to so sublime a sound, 
That e’en the dead will slamber more profound. 


“These are the dreams which haunt life’s 
op’ning day, 
And sink ‘neath time’s rude touch unseen 


away; 
Yet still P’ll catch those sweets which fancy 


ings, 
In freshest fragrance from her golden wings, 
And tho’ they wither ere my hands can clasp 
One tender flow’ret in their eager grasp, 

I'll bathe them in fresh drops from sorrow’s 


cup, 
And in the vase of mem’ry lock them up.” 
CHRISTINA. 
—<—_— 


ODE TO WINTER. 


WINTER, now thy frowns I trace, 

Spreading wide o’er nature's face ; 
av’ring flakes obscure the skies, 

Darkling tempests scowling rise ; 

And far and wide no sights I see, 

But those of cheerless misery. 
74.—VOL, VI. 





I can mark thy tyrant rei 
In the desolated plain ; "i 
In the icy-fetter’d rills, 
On the white-capt barren hills ; 
In the lone forsaken lea 
I thy with’ring footsteps see. 
Cattle now no longer range 
O’er the wide deserted grange, 
Warmly hous’d, and daily fed 
In stabble-yards, or matted shed ; 
Bat the sheep, with fleecy clothes, 
Brave thy sleet and scorn thy snows. 
Straight thy glacial track I fiud, 
Where the wintry-costam’d hind 
Silent wends his cheerless way, 
Follow’d by old faithfal Tray ; 
No other sounds his cold ears greet, 
But ———s snow beneath his feet; 
Or straggling lark that upward springs, 
And twitt’ring plies anwilling wings ; 
Or, perchance, some sportsman’s call 
May down a neighb’ring valley fall. 
Through the woods, disrob’d of green, 
Still thy blighting course is seen ; 
Lonely glades, and silent bowers, 
Leafless sprays, and wither’d flowers ; 
Dells that late with music rang, 
Now with crystal icedrops bung 5 
And truant redbreasts far aloof, 
Piping on some straw-thatch’d roof. 
Anon [I chase thee to the side 
Of glassy pool, where skaters glide ; 
Or where the pale sun’s wat’ry ray 
Weeps sadly on the white pathway ; 
Or to some wild hawthorn’s top, 
Where the fieldfare fills his crop; 
Or where the wild duck dips her wing, 
In some half-frozen purling spring. 
Thus, thas, in ev’ry passing scene 
Thy hoary wrinkled form is seen ; 
But tho’ thy withering breath destroys, 
Yet, Winter, yet thou hast thy joys: 
For, ah! when evening draws her veil, 
Gladly do I thy presence hail ; 
The noise of youthfal revelry, 
The song of ancient chivalry, 
The artless kiss, the winter's tale, 
The gen’rous glass of spicy ale, 
The blazing yale, the merry jest, 
The carol sweet, the Christmas feast, 
The lamp of night with lucid ray, 
The starry-studded milky-way, 
Bring thoughts that sweetly o’er my senses 


creep, 

Till fall’a by passing winds, I sink to sleep. 

Newark, Dec. 13, 1824. G. W. B. 
—_— 


THE STORM. 


DREAD apy ws reigns, ee mh star 
Appears to cheer the gloom of night; 

The hostile winds are wane war, wild 
And wrathful ocean joins the fight. 


The storm-wing’d clouds low soowling fly, 
And dart their candent flames around ; 
Concussive thunders rend the sky, 
And pelting hailstones beat the ground. 


O how the fierce tornado roars, 
And vents the fury of his might! 
His havoc unrelenting pours, 
And nature trembles with affright. 
M 
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How, on the effervescent deep, 
The tempest-shatter’d bark doth reel ! 
Her deck the mighty surges ~~ 
And dash against the rocks her keel. 


Hark! how the sea-drench’d sailors cry, 
By dreaded death involv’d around ! 

To gain the shore with hope they try, 
But in th’ attempt, alas, are drown’d! 


Can dissipation’s vot’ries now 
Their impious orgies dare enjoy ? 
Sits not pale terror on their brow ? 
Don’t inward fears their mirth destroy ? 


Like adamant must be that heart, 
Which now insensible remains ; 

Which feels not keen companction’s smart 
When in the storm Jehovah reigns! 


Bat there’s a storm*® more big with dread, 
Its horrors fancy cannot paint ; 

’T will burst apon the sinner’s head, 
Unless he of his crimes repent. 


But there is found a hiding-place,t 
A covert from the tempest’s ire ; 
The Saviour, full of trath and grace, 

Did on the cross for man expire ! 


Though storms do often fatal prove, 

Yet are they vital blessings found ; 
Jehovah’s wisdom, pow’r, and love, 

The whirlwind’s voice proclaims aroand ! 
Dartmouth, Nov. 24, 1824. I.M.M. 


* Psalm xi. 6. + Isaiah xxxii. 2. 





Review. — The Cambrian Plutarch ; 
comprising Memoirs of some of the 
most eminent Welshmen, from the ear- 
liest times to the present. By John 
H. Parry, Esq. 8vo. pp. 396. Lon- 
don. ‘Simpkin + Marshall. 1824. 


WE cannot for a moment doubt, that 
Wales, during the long and varied 
march of its history, has produced 
many celebrated characters, distin- 
guished alike for their unsubdued at- 
tachment to independence, and their 
invariable hostility to all foreign in- 


vaders. Of these patriotic individu- 
als, the names have descended to us 
on the stream of time, associated with 
honours, which have acquired an ad- 
ditional veneration from the shadows 
of mystical obscurity in which they 
are enveloped. The mists of fable 
have invested these ancient heroes 
with a mantle of hoary grandeur, on 
which we gaze with silent wonder ; 
and while, in imagination, their sha- 
dows flit before us, we involuntarily 
associate them in our minds, with the 
spectres of Fingal and Hector. 

Nor has the genius of Wales been 
so devoted to the sword, as to neglect 
the cultivation of letters, The Druids 
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are too celebrated ever to be forgotten. 
Their philosophy and theology were 
preserved long after the race became 
extinct, and their rites were abolish- 
ed. ‘In the remains we have of 
Taliesin’s poetry we have a good deal 
of Druidism, and in particular the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis. But 
it should be remembered, that some 
passages which have been applied to 
that doctrine, do more properly refer 
to his initiation into the mysteries of 
Keridwen, the British Ceres.” In the 
writings of the Bards, and of the His- 
torical Triads, the ancient literature 
of Wales has been preserved ; and to 
their compositions modern authors re- 
fer with the same degree of confidence 
that appeals are made to the produc- 
tions of Ossian or Homer. But in re- 
ference to the biography of ancient 
heroes, and the writings of the Welsh 
Triads, we may inquire with the bard 
of Selma,—‘*‘ Whence is the stream of 
years? Whither do they roll along? 
Where have they hid in mist their 
many-coloured sides? I look into the 
times of old, but they seem dim to 
Ossian’s eyes, like reflected moon- 
beams on a distant lake.” 

It cannot be denied that the cha- 
racters of the ancient Welsh heroes 
are deeply buried in fable, and that 
the productions of their earlier bards 
are so blended with the mystical rites 
of Druidism, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to separate truth from fiction, and 
to preserve realities from being con- 
taminated by the allegorical allusions 
with which they are’ incorporated. 
This is a task, however, which Mr. 
Parry has undertaken in the volume 
before us; but conscious of the dan- 
gerous ground on which he was about 
to tread, he introduces the life of the 
renowned Arthur with the following 
preliminary observations :— 


« To rescue truth from the embraces of fic- 
tion, and to erect on the ruins of fable the fair 
edifice of genuine history, mast be, at all times, 
a work of no little hazard. And the task ac- 
quires a peculiar difficalty, when it concerns 
those legendary productions, in which our in- 
fancy has been wont to delight, and which are 
accordingly associated with our earliest pre- 
possessions. The visions of childhood are not 
easily dissipated ; for, whatever may be the 
influence of a maturer experience, it is not 
without relactance that the mind emancipates 
itself from the spell of if; former illasions. 
Where the genius of romance has spread 
around her gorgeous creation, we love to lin- 
ger near the visionary scene—we hold enrap- 
tured converse with all its fantastic popula- 
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tion, and when, at length, the charm is dis- 
solved, we are loath to acknowledge those 
beings as merely haman, whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as little less than divine. 

‘« There can be no case more strongly illus- 
trative of the justice of these observations 
than the history of the renowned Arthur; en- 
veloped, as it bas been, in the splendid dis- 
guises of chivalry, and in the extravagant de- 
corations of romantic or mythological lore. 
To strip our hero of these delusive ornaments, 
and to present him to the world in his real 
character—not as the triumphant invader of 
distant countries—not as the conqueror of 
giants and kingdoms—not as the possessor of 
every human excellence, and even of superna- 
tural powers, but merely as a warrior distin- 
guished indeed by his valour and his successes, 
but not otherwise exalted above his covtem- 
poraries—is an undertaking of no common 
risk. Those, who have from their cradle been 
taught to admire 


‘ — what r 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son. — 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights,’ 


will hardly descend to contemplate that same 
individual, as one exposed to the ordinary 
vicissitades of fortune, and pretending to no 
other reputation than what belongs to the war- 
like champion of an ancivilized age. Yet at 
last we may say, with an ingenious writer, 
that, ‘ when all fictions’ in the life of Arthar 
* are removed, and when those incidents only 
are retained, which the sober criticism of his- 
tory sanctions with its approbation, a fame, 
ample enough to interest the judicious, and to 
perpetuate his honourable memory, will still 
continue‘to bloom.’ ”—p. 1 and 2. 


ds 





This volume contains biographical 
sketches of twenty-two distinguished 


individuals. Several of these, how- 
ever, are of recent and comparatively 
modern date, and it is because they 
have been rendered famous by their 
various learning, and attention to the 
literature and language of their an- 
cestors, that a station has been as- 
signed to them in the present work. 
To obviate the charge of having intro- 
duced no greater number of names, 
Mr. Parry, in his preface, has the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


‘The reader must not conclade, that the 
following pages embrace all that is worthy of 
record in the biographical annals of Wales. 
The few names to which they are confined 
form a selection out of a considerable number, 
most of them equally worthy of the pen of the 
biographer. Bat the author’s plan was origi- 
nally of a limited nature, and the chronologi- 
cal arrangement he had adopted made it unex- 
pectedly necessary, in the progress of the 
work, to cartail it still more. The conse- 
quence has been, that many lives of interest 
have been excladed, which, however, if the 
present humble attempt should be favourably 
received, may serve to form a supplementary 
volume.” —Preface, p. viii. 





Stripped of the gaudy attire with 
which the legends of superstition and 
romance had decorated these heroes, 
they appear before us reduced to the 
standard of common heroes. Valour, 
patriotism, a love of independence, 
and an unconquerable determination 
to withstand the invaders of their 
country, form the more remarkable 
features in their characters. Invested 
with these native ornaments, the au- 
thor has presented them to the public, 
without the enchantments of Merlin 
or the intrigues of Pendragon. 

St. David, indeed, whose birth is 
placed about the middle of the fifth 
century, is particularly distinguished 
for his attachment to Christianity, for 
his orthodoxy, zeal, and ability to de- 
fend its doctrines against the attacks 
of assailants. His austerities and re- 
tired habits procured for him such a 
character for sanctity, that he was 
raised to a bishopric, and from time 
immemorial he has been designated 
the tutelary saint of Wales. Nor has 
this exalted dignity been founded ex- 
clusively on popular opinion and vul- 
gar prejudices. During two centu- 
ries after his death, pilgrimages to his 
shrine in Wales were held, by infalli- 
ble authority, to be of equal efficacy 
with one to Rome, and no doubt can 
be entertained that it was found so 
by all the devotees. In anancient Ms. 
dated 1022, his pedigree is deduced 
from the Virgin Mary, of whom he is 
said to have been the eighteenth lineal 
descendant. In Engiand the honours 
paid to his memory were not less ex- 
travagant than those which he receiv- 
ed in Wales. In the old church o 
Sarum, prior to the Reformation, the 
following collect was annually read 
on the first of March :—‘*‘ O God, who 
by thy angel didst foretell thy blessed 
confessor, St. David, thirty years be- 
fore he was born, grant unto us, we 
beseech thee, that, celebrating his 
memory, we may, by his intercession, 
attain to joys everlasting.” 

By the friends of Welsh literature, 
genius, and learning, Mr. Parry’s vo- 
lume will be perused with interést. 
They will, however, think that a more 
copious detail of ancient Welsh au- 
thors and their works might have been 
given, and will expect the author to 
redeem his demi-pledge of following 
the present work with a supplemen- 
tary volume. On the whole, the con- 
tents of the Cambrian Plutarch are 
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less interesting than we had been led 
to anticipate from the title which the 
work assumes. In the biographical 
sketches, many historical incidents 
and events are recorded, which will, 
most undoubtedly, be perused with 
avidity, but in many parts the narra- 
tive is interrupted with doubts, and 
encumbered with notes, which some- 
times have only a distant affinity to 
the subjects which are presumed to 
have given them birth, while the sub- 
stance of others might without diffi- 
culty have been incorporated in the 
text. 

The work, however, is not without 
its merits, of which no small portion 
consists in the ingenious diligence of 
the author, while separating the real 
from the fictitious history of his he- 
roes and bards. In this he scems to 
have been successful, and it is not 
improbable, that in being thus fortu- 
nate, he may have given to his me- 
moirs something like a meagre as- 
pect, which would not have been ob- 
served if the history of the individu- 
als had been previously unknown. 

We rejoice that this work has been 
undertaken, and we shall be glad to 
hear of its success. The Welsh lan- 
guage is besieged in its native moun- 
tains by the Saxonage of England, and 
we wish it a better fate than that 
which befell Llywelyn. Every effort 
to preserve it from that sepulchre in 
which the Cornish is entombed de- 
serves encouragement, and nothing 
can tend more to raise up protectors 
and defenders, than a display of the 
exploits and labours of the illustrious 
dead. In these patriotic ranks the 
name of John H. Parry stands in- 
scribed, and we flatter ourselves that 
his remuneration will equal his me- 
ritorious endeavours to call from the 
recesses of torpor the spirits of the 
departed, to animate their surviving 
sons. 

—— 


Review.—Typographia, or the Prin- 
ter’s Instructor, including an account 
of the origin of Printing, with biogra- 
phical notices of the Printers of 
England from Caxton to. the close of 
the sixteenth century, Sc. Se. By J. 
Johnson, Printer. Two vols. 32mo. 
pp. 632, 663. London. Longman, § 
Co. 1824. 


Tuts is a work of very peculiar merit, 
whether we regard the subject of which 
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it treats, the laborious researches of 
its author, or the success which has 
crowned his exertions. In each de- 
partment it abounds with excellencies, 
which have an imperious claim on our 
admiration, and their number and 
brilliancy are more than sufficient to 
atone for diminutive errors, and occa- 
sional deficiencies, from which no pub- 
lication of such a peculiar character 
can ever expect to be exempt. 

The invention of Printing is inti- 
mately connected with the intellectual 
character of man, and with the lite- 
rature of the world. No conquest, no 
defeat, no change of empire, no par- 
tition of kingdoms, has ever intro- 
duced a revolution so extensive and 
so permanent. Its dominion stretches 
over the civilized part of our species, 
and promises to humanize the rest. 
Its vigour increases with the progres- 
sion of ages; even time can hardly be 
said to set boundaries to its power ; 
for so far as the productions of the 
Press affect the moral condition of 
mankind, the art of Printing extends 
its influence to eternity. 

For the invention of an engine so 
powerful and so important, it is noia 
matter of surprise that there should 
be many competitors ; nor need we be 
astonished, as the discovery was at 
first concealed in secrecy, that, after 
a lapse of nearly four centuries, to ad- 
just the merits of the different claim- 
ants should be attended with insuper- 
able difficulties. This is a point, how- 
ever, which the author of the work be- 
fore us investigates with much pa- 
tience, ability, and research. We do 
not pretend to say that he has settled 
the claims of the original competitors 
beyond the reach of controversy, for 
this, the numerous obstacles that ex- 
ist, will in all probability render for 
ever impossible; but bis chronological 
details are highly interesting, and his 
arguments are cogent and convin- 
cing. Of the ancient manner of Print- 
ing in the East, and the claims of the 
Chinese, he takes distinct notice, con- 
siders the pretensions of various cities 
and persons in Europe, traces the pro- 
gress of the art among the continental 
nations, and follows its introduction 
into England by the justly celebrated 
William Caxton. 

In prosecuting these inquiries, the 
author seems to have been guided by 
a. To the claims of the ri- 
val candidates he has given all their 
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force, stating at the same time with 
much precision, the formidable objec- 
tions that have been or may be urged 
against their conflicting demands. 
Having thus introduced the various 
pleadings in behalf of Haerlem, Mentz, 
and Strasburgh, urged by their re- 
spective advocates, he finally draws a 
conclusion in favour of Mentz, in the 
following words. “One question, we 
are of opinion, will settle this long con- 
tested point: viz. Had the Mentz 
printers any rival prior to 1446? Cer- 
tainly not. Then we can have no he- 
sitation in decorating their brows with 
the laurel wreath, as a just reward for 
their ingenuity and exertion, which 
others have vainly endeavoured to 
deprive them of.”—vol.I. p. 33. The 
individuals to whom this honour 
is awardéd are GUTTENBERG and 
Faust. 

That the art of Printing should meet 
with many serious obstacles in an age 
distinguished chiefly by its ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition, we might 
more reasonably expect than doubt. 
These arose from various interested 
quarters, but principally from the 
Monks, who imagined their craft to be 
in danger, as may be gathered from the 
following passages. 


‘* On the first spreading of the Art, the body 
of monks, scribes, illuminators, and readers, 
strenuously endeavoured with all their might to 
check its growth, not only by striving to make 
their manascripts excel in respect to neatness, 
but they would decry all old books as unprofit- 
able, they being difficult to be read, which, 
doubtless, caused many a valuable work to be 
cast aside, and consequently lost to the world, 
nothing being considered good with them but 
what was new, and, as they stated, easy to be 
read. The vast expense attending the pro- 
daction of a Library by this slow and tedious 
process, has, we trust, been sufliciently ex- 
plained by the extracts just given; therefore 
none but sovereign princes, and persons of 
wealth, could boast the possession of works of 
this deseription. 

«« These proceedings for the advancemert of 
learning and knowledge alarmed the ignorant 
and illiterate monks; insomach that they de- 
claimed from the pulpits, ‘“ There was a new 
language discovered, called Greek, of which 
people should beware, since it was that which 
produced all the heresies: that in this language 
was come forth a book called the New Testa- 
ment, which was now in every body’s hands, 
and was full of thorns and briers: that there 
was also another language now started up, 
which they called Hebrew, and that they who 
learned it were turned Hebrews.” Here in 
England, the great Erasmus tells us, his pub- 
lishing the New Testament in its original lan- 
guage met with a great deal of clamour and 
opposition, that one college in the University 





of Cambridge in particular, absolutely forbade 
the use of it. ‘ These,” says he, ‘ object to us 
the feigned authority of synods, and magnify 
the great peril of the christian faith and the dan- 
ger of the church, which they pretend to sup- 
port with their shoalders, who are much fitter 
to prop a waggon. And these clamours they 
disperse among the ignorant and superstitious 

opulace, with whom, having the reputation of 

eing great divines, they are loth to have their 
opinions called in question, and are afraid that 
when they quote the Scripture wrong, as they 
often do, the authority of the Greek and He- 
brew verity should be cast in their teeth, and 
that by and by appear to be a dream, which 
was by them given out for an oracle.” Ac- 
cordingly the Vicar of Croydon, in Surry, is 
said to have expressed himself to the following 
grees in a sermon which he preached at 

aul’s Cross, ‘‘ We must root out Printing, or 
Printing wil} root out us.” 

“The discovery of Printing contributed 
greatly to the production of learned men in 
Europe. Lord Herbert, in his Life of Ki 
Henry VII. p. 147, supposed that Cardin 
Wolsey stated the effects of this Art to the 
Pope thus: “That his holiness could not be 
ignorant what diverse effects this new invention 
of printing had produced: for, it had brought 
in, and restored books and learning; so toge- 
ther it hath been the occasion of those sects 
and schisms, which daily appeared in the 
world, but chiefly in Germany ; where men be- 
gin now to call in question the present faith 
and tenets of the Church, and to examine how 
far religion is departed from its primitive in- 
stitation. And that, which particularly was 
most to be lamented, they bad exhorted lay 
and ordinary men to read the Scriptures, and 
to pray in their valgar tongue ; and if this was 
suffered, besides all other dangers, the common 
people at last might come to believe that there 
was not so much use of ihe clergy. For if men 
were persuaded once, they could make their 
own way to God, and that prayers in their na- 
tive and ordinary language might pierce hea- 
ven as well as Latin; how mach would the au- 
thority of the mass fall? For this purpese, 
since Printing could not be put down, it were 
best to set up learning against learning; and 
by introducing able persons to dispute, to sus- 

end the laity between fear and controversy. 
his at worst would yet make them attentive 
to their superiors and teachers.” —p. 605. 


On comparing the preceding ex- 
tracts, with the commands and cau- 
tions of his holiness in modern days, 
we may safely conclude, that if Po- 
pery is not infallible, it is at least im- 
mutable in its exertion to perpetuate 
ignorance, and to prevent a knowledge 
of the sacred writings from being com- 
municated to the people. The present 
pope has only echoed the enlightened 
opinion of Erasmus, and the real sen- 
timents of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Of the Printers which appeared in 
England from the days of Caxton to 
the termination of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Johnson has given a brief 
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biographical account. During the en- 
suing century his notices are less dis- 
tinct, and in the subsequent periods 
when the art began to multiply, less 
occasion appears for historical details. 
The devices which were adopted by 
the Printers in these early ages of 
Printing, are both curious and amus- 
ing ; they exhibit at once the peculiar 
taste of the times in which they ap- 
peared, and evince in their inventors 
a considerable share of ingenuity, Of 
these devices numerous wood-cuts are 
given, which are so neatly executed, 
as to shew to what a degree of per- 
fection this particular branch of the 
kindred art has recently been brought. 

The second volume contains, among 
other interesting matter, a minute 
description of a Printing Office, with 
all its apparatus, a vocabulary of 


names applied to each particular ar- | 


ticle, an explanation of its import and 
use, with directions for such arrange- 
ments as the regularity of the art 
requires. 

Of the ancient and modern alpha- 
bets, the domesday character, and the 
ancient manner of abbreviation, many 
well-executed specimens are given, 


together with the orthography which 
prevailed from the infancy to the per- 


fection of the art. Nor are these de- 
lineations of typographical characters 
confined to the English language. 
From the hieroglyphics of the Egyp- 
tians, down through most of the vari- 
ations of letters known throughout the 
world, some specimens are inserted, 
accompanied with such observations 
as can hardly fail to make even the 
unlearned reader acquainted with 
their import and application. 

In these volumes, nearly all the va- 
rieties of type now in use in this coun- 
try, are introduced, in a style of neat- 
ness and elegance which few modern 
publications can boast. To the head 
that devised this work, the intellect 
that arranged its varied materials, 
and the hand that embodied the whole, 
much praise is due. It must have 
been an undertaking of great labour, 
and of almost endless research; re- 

uviring a degree of ability and pa- 
tience which rarely falls to the lot 
of any one individual. 

On comparing the Printing of the 
present day with that which was exe- 
cuted some years since, the author 
conceives we have but little room for 
triumph, He thinks that very few ad- 





vances have been madeoflate towards 
perfection; in many cases the art has 
been stationary, and in some retro- 
grade. This in part he attributes to 
the badness of modern paper, but still 
more so to the practice of stereotyping, 
and most of all to the system of taking 
off impressions by steam and hand ma- 
chines. These modern innovations he 
most unequivocally condemns, except 
in some peculiar cases. He views 
them as engines of private emolument, 
calculated to degrade the art, and to 
turn the industrious pressman out of 
employment. 

To those who delight in typographi- 
cal variety,executed with unassuming 
neatness at a vast expense, these vo- 
lumes will be found highly gratifying ; 
but they will prove more so to such as 
feel an interest in tracing the progres- 
sive improvements of the press and 
all its appendages, from the rude ef- 
forts of early days, to the minute and 
varied excellencies contained in the 
work of Mr. Johnson, which details 
the history and describes the march of 
this powerful instrument. 

RE 


Review.—Shetches of Sermons preach- 
ed to Congregations in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, and on the 
European Continent, furnished by 
their respective Authors. Vol. 8. 
Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. J. Kershaw, 14 City-road, 
1825. 


THe present age has been charac- 
terized as one of rebuke and blasphemy. 
That there are blasphemers, and pro- 
pagators of blasphemy and licentious- 
ness, are faults which no one will deny 
who is at all acquainted with passing 
events, and especially with the pro- 
ductions of the infidel part of the press; 
productions studiously suited to the 
taste and pockets of the various class- 
es of society. But blasphemy and 
irreligion are not the prominent fea- 
tures of the age. Never was there a 
time when, among the thinking part 
of the community, these had so few 
admirers, and were so _ generally 
denounced. Not all the charms 
which a luxuriant imagination, com- 
bined with intellect of the highest or- 
der, has thrown around productions at 
variance with the principles and pu- 
rity of our common Christianity, have 
been able to preserve them from that 
execration to which they are entitled. 
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It is indeed true, that many agents are 
at work to corrupt the principles of 
their neighbours ; but it is not less so, 
that a much more numerous and 
powerful agency is in constant opera- 
tion to improve those principles, and 
to advance the character and happi- 
ness of man. 

An essential part of that agency is 
the christian ministry. It hath pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe. No system 
of philosophy or ethics ever saved 
those who embraced it. This honour 
belongs to the gospel only; and there- 
fore we are glad when the public taste 
is in favour of the gospel,—when that 
ministry is attended, and those books 
are read, in which what is strictly and 
properly the gospel occupies a promi- 
nent part. Such, in common with the 
preceding volumes, is the character 
of the one before us, which concludes 
the series, and contains, in addition to 
the usual number of sketches, an index 
to the subjects, and another to the 
texts, which are treated of in the whole 
of the eight volumes. Of the former 
parts of this work we have in more 
than one instance expressed our 
opinion ; and if the public approba- 
tion be at all a test of excellence, or if 
the utility of a work can be estimated 
by the extended sphere of its circu- 
lation, these volumes need no com- 
mendation of ours. They contain 
sketches of four hundred sermons, or 
rather sermons in a condensed form, 
on the most important subjects of 
christian theology, and, as far as they 
exhibitjudicious comments on so many 
interesting passages of holy scripture, 
they cannot, even by general readers, 
of serious minds, be perused in vain. 
But, for the use of preachers we con- 
ceive they are specially designed. 
How far they may minister to indo- 
lence, we have no means of knowing ; 
but should they ina few cases thus 
operate, it will so far be a complete 
perversion of their object, which is not 
to supersede, but to aid and promote 
mental exertion. 

A writer in a contemporary jour- 
nal has said, that, ‘‘ He who with suffi- 
cient qualifications for his work resorts 
to publications of this kind for assist- 
ance, would be much more profitably 
occupied in reading and digesting the 
sermons of our standard divines.” 
But why should a man who is suffi- 
ciently qualified for his work apply to 





any one, even to standard divines, for 
assistance? Sufficient qualification 
supersedes the necessity of aid from 
standard as well as all other divines. 
If, however, he merely meant to say, 
that works of superior merit are more 
valuable, and might be consulted to 
greater advantage, than inferior ones, 
then he has uttered a truism which none 
will attempt to controvert—a truism as 
incontrovertible as that the ministry 
of such men as Hall and Chalmers is 
preferable to that of the mere village 
preacher,—that an Encyclopedia is 
of more value than a pocket diction- 
ary,—and that a library enriched with 
the lore of olden and of modern times, 
is incomparably superior to that of the 
humble cottager. We also join in 
recommending: standard divines and 
their works, but we are not of those 
who would say—hear no preacher ex- 
cept the very best; read no works 
but those of the highest order: for 
were this advice acted upon, alas! 
many of our churches and chapels 
would be depopulated, and not a few 
of those works which in that journal 
have been recommended, would retire 
to oblivion. Such a doctrine would 
annihilate a major portion of that 
agency at present successfully em- 
ployed in advancing science, and in 
evangelizing the world. 

The number of contributors to the 
present volume is ten, and the sketch- 
es exhibit that variety of style and 
composition which might be expected. 
The doctrine is truly evangelical, the 
language is popular, and equally 
remote from coarseness on the one 
hand, and turgid bombast on the other; 
the expositions are in general judi- 
cious, and the arrangements for the 
most part are honourable to the ana- 
lytical powers of their authors. We 
wish we could say as much for the 
manner in which it has been got up, 
but this we cannot, for it abounds in 
typographical errors, which would be 
a disgrace to a printer of ballads and 
last dying speeches. We thought of 
furnishing a list of Errata, but the 
multitude was so appalling as to 
affright us from our purpose. We 
hope that in a second edition these 
errors will be corrected. 

To those persons who occasionally 
address their neighbours in public, 
and who have little time for reading 
and study, and are not favoured with 
a library of standard works, we re- 
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commend these sketches as containing | Mid waves of fire ; until a hurricane 


many important and useful hints, on | 


which, without much difficulty, they 
might enlarge, to the instruction and 
edification of their hearers. Young 
ministers, also, if judiciously consult- 
ed, may derive from them consider- 
able advantage. 

ee ee 


Review.—Tasso and the Sisters: Tas- 
so’s Spirit: The Nuptials of Juno: 
The Skeletons: The Spirits of the 
Ocean. Poems, by Thomas Wade. 
8vo, pp. 120. London. Letts, Corn- 
hill. 1825. 


Tue preface to this volume contains 
searcely any thing more than a de- 
elaration that in writing it the author 
had nothing to communicate. Guided 
by this avowal, we began a perusal of 
the poems, without any strong pre- 
possession in their favour, and for 
some time expectation sustained no 
disappointment. Our attention, how- 
ever, was occasionally arrested as we 
passed along, by finding here and 
there some brilliant expressions, some 
animated descriptions, and some vi- 
gorous thoughts, which demanded a 
reperusal, and the result has been 
much in favour of the writer’s talents. 

In “Tasso and the Sisters,” the 
characters are well preserved, and 
the dialogue is kept up with a becom- 
ing spirit; but we cannot avoid think- 
ing, that the subject is too insignifi- 
eant for its decorations. 

In the short piece entitled “ The 
Skeletons,” there is a degree of roving 
wildness in the verse, which seems 
exactly suited to the subject. The 
following is a speech delivered by 
one of these bony inhabitants of the 
sepulchre, from which the reader may 
form his opinion of the author’s 
muse :— 


« In strange and desultory fashion thus 
Spoke each stern Skeleton—and I mov’d on; 
Till, saddenly, another in my path 
Stood tall and fearful, and these words pro- 

noune’d :— 


«¢ ¢ Hark unto tidings of the airless grave ! 
My body lay as dead within the earth : 
It mov’d not, felt not ; neither saw, nor heard ; 
Bat still I had a consciousness of life, 
Commingled with a dim idea of death : 
I knew that I was uiterly alone— 
Apart from all things living, save the worm, 
hose bravest palace is the well-stor’d tomb. 
And I had many dreams—such dreams as come 
O’er brains molested by a calenture: 
Now scem’d I on a vessel’s busy deck, 





Arose, and bore the lofty masts away, 

As they were feeble osiers ; then the ship 
Sank in the flaming billows, and a shriek 
Spoke tales of torture—buat I felt no pain. 
Again I dream’d: and thought me on the top 
Of asky-touching tree, from which T fell— 
And falling, snatch’d at every neighb’ring 


ranch, 
In hope to cling thereto; but each in turn 
Broke in my grasp—and down, and down I 


went, 
With varied motion, till the dream decay’d. 
And next came more than visionary grief ; 
For iife appear’d returning to my frame : 
My eyelids open’d, but I could not see ; 
I felt the gnawing of the hungry worms, 
And heard them creeping round me, but to 


move 
And crash their myriads was beyond my 


ower: 

Than bensieg thirst assail’d me—but I knew 

That no blest liquids sparkled in the grave, 

And the dire knowledge parch’d my lips the 

more : 

I tried to speak—-but could not, and my pangs 

Grew to intolerable agony, 

When, in a moment, all the wide earth shook, 

And here I wander’d, as thou seest me now.’ ” 
p. 51 and 52. 


On the. other subjects noticed in 
the title, we have neither time nor in- 
clination to animadvert. They con- 
tain excellencies, but they are not 
without their defects. The author, 
we apprehend, is a young man who 
can court the muses only during those 
leisure hours which business affords. 
Under these circumstances his talents 
appear in a favourable light. They 
contain some radical principles capa- 
ble of improvement; and should he 
resolve to keep improvement in view, 
the time may come when he will pro- 
duce something to give perpetuity as 
well as publicity to his name. 

i 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF 
SPECTRAL ILLUSION, 


THERE are few subjects of more gene- 
ral interest than the one which we 
have proposed for illustration and 
discussion in the present essay. For 
notwithstanding the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the superstitious notions of past 
ages have been perpetuated to this. 
The pain which these notions occa- 
sion to the weak and the ignorant, as 
well as to those whose reasoning pow- 
ers do not enable them entirely to 
overcome the impressions of child- 
hood, excite commiseration and pity 
in the bosom of those who have eman- 
cipated themselves from the thraldom. 
These sources of misery and delusion 
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will not be disregarded by the Chris- 
tian: taking the lamp of philosophy, be 
will enter into the mystic chambers of 
the mind, and holding up the light, its 
rays will dissipate the spectral form 
which a diseased imagination had 
drawn there. The woods and the 
groves, and the castellated edifices, 
Jose their aérial inhabitants, when with 
the torch of truth he has explored the 
intricacies of the one, and traversed 
the apartments of the other. Man is 
an intellectual being, possessed of va- 
rious faculties, capable of almost in- 
definite improvement. Respecting 


the cultivation of these, the most erro- { 
neous ideas are entertained, or the | 


greatest indifference cherished. In 
either case, the result is injurious. 

If we look at the infant in the arms 
of the mother, or engaged with its toys 
on the floor of the nursery, we feel 
disposed to affirm that the impressions 
produced at so early an age can be 
but of little importance ; yet fact will 
bear me out in the assertion, that the 
stories which have been told by the 
nurse have been productive of the 
most important effects on the mental 
constitation. 
duced has continued a “thorn in the 
flesh,” through the whole period of 
earthly’ existence. The child that 
listens with half-opened mouth, quiv- 
ering lip, fixed gaze, and a counte- 
nance strongly marked with the linea- 
ments of terror, to the oft-told tale of 
spectred horror, will seldom in future 
life be able to conquer his credulity. 
The clock that warns him of the mid- 
night hour excites a tremulous emo- 
tion, and should his way lie through 
localities with which the winter even- 
ing tales he has heard were connect- 
ed, he will probably select some sign- 
post, or church-yard monument, and, 
by the aid of a disordered imagination, 
clothe the one in the habiliments of 
the murderer, and invest the other 
with all the paraphernalia of death. 

The national institutions of a coun- 
try, especially those of a religious 
character, very much influence the 
powers of the mind, especially the ima- 
gination, increasing or decreasing the 


to them. These institutions contribute 
much to the formation of character. In 
France, but especially in Italy, we 
see the influence of Roman-Catholi- 


cism introducing a belief in the splen- | 
did mummeries of a sensual ritual, | 


74.—VOL, VI. 





The belief then pro- | 





and the fictitious miracles of interest- 
ed priests. The credulity produced in 
one case is also worked upon by the 
tales handed down from generation to 
generation in another. In Germany, 
the vestiges which still remain of baro- 
nial domination and feudal tyranny, 
contribute in no inconsiderable degree 
to keep up the faith in supernataral 
forms, which still obtains there. Even 
in two important parts of the British 
dominions, these causes operate ina 
very considerable measure. In Ire- 
land, and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
a belief in spectral illusions is very 
generally diflused. 

The belief of a future existence so 
universally prevailing, has contributed 
its quota to the faith in apparitions. 
In nations that have been blest with 
the revelations of God, as well as 
those who have not, the twilight of 
ignorance rests upon the spirit land. 
We sce the body from which the spirit 
has fled, but we know not whither the 
spirit has departed. Unable to point 
out the Jocalities of heaven or of hell, 
men have supposed that spirits have 
occasionally visited and appeared 
unto them. A feeling so generally 
prevalent bas been worked upon and 
strengthened by the writers of roman- 
ces, till a ghost story seems almost 
essential to the perfection of their 
compositions. Addressing the imagi- 
nation, they debase its creations, and 
the beings which it forms become ob- 
jects of terror. 

These causes combining, serve to 
give rise, and to perpetuate, the super- 
stitious dread of supernatural appear- 
ances, and often produce that dispo- 
sition which undoubtedly exists in 
some minds to mental illusion. The 
circumstances into which an indivi- 
dual has been thrown in the early pe- 
riod of life, has contributed much to 
the specific formation of mind, and in 
consequence of these, one power has 
been more cultivated than another. 
The judgment has, for instance, been 
neglected, and the imagination been 
left to range uncontrolled through the 
universe of matter. But the powers 


of the mind are not the same in all; 
credulity of those who are habituated 
| different in different individuals. Na- 


irrespective of cultivation, they are 


ture imparts not her gifts with an even 

hand. The imagination of Rousseau 

had been cultivated so much, and the 

restraint of the will taken off it, till by 

its magic touch it called into being a 
N 
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world of passion and of feeling entire- 
ly different from thatin which he lived 
and moved. 

Important as these causes doubtless 
are, they are yet inadequate to the 
satisfactory solution of every pheno- 
menon of spectral illusion. The con- 
nexion of the mind with the body is so 
intimate, that the diseases of the latter 
derange the operations of the former. 
Spectral illusion, under which phrase 
we include all those images of which 
we have the belief of reality, and 
which pass through the mind during 
the hours of unconsciousness—those 
of which we have a distinct conception 
in that state of the mind termed reverie 
—and those “airy nothings” to which 
in our ‘‘mind’s eye” we give a local 
habitation and a name during our 
waking moments—are accounted for by 
the disorder of the physical powers, 
and these again affecting the percep- 
tion, conception, association, the me- 
mory, and imagination. 

Information respecting the objects 
of perception, is usually supposed to 
be conveyed by the nerves, which per- 
vade every part of the body, to the 
brain, the uitimate seat of sensation. 
If the sense of touch is violently af- 
fected, as in the case of the separation 
of one of the nerves of the finger, the 
pulse will be lowered in consequence 
of the blood being driven from the 
brain, and fainting ensues. Again, if 
there is a determination of blood to 
the head, the vividness of the sensa- 
tion is at first increased, probably in 
consequence of the extension of the 
blood-vessels bringing the nerves on 
their surface into closer contact with 
the flesh in which they are embedded ; 
but this acuteness of sensation being 
carried beyond the limits which the 
human constitution can sustain, insen- 
sibility, paralysis, and even death, 
occasionally ensues. How it is that 
the nerves thus communicate with the 
brain, and the brain is connected with 
the mind; though many conjectures 
have been formed, no satisfactory so- 
lution can be offered. 

Cicero, when he declaimed in the 
forum against Cataline, felt the kin- 
dlings of anger. The blood rushed 
through his veins with greater velo- 
city; the excitement was great, and 
the sensations proportionately vivid, 
—hence his ideas flowed with greater 
rapidity, and became increasingly pun- 
gent. This is probably the case with 





every public speaker, when he soars 
aloft into the regions of poetry and 
eloquence: but should the sensations 
become too acute—should they pro- 


‘ceed beyond a certain point, variable 


in different constitutions—the opera- 
tions of the mind will be weakened or 
suspended. We might adduce the ef- 
fect produced by any powerful stimu- 
lant on the conception and imagina- 
tion, as in the case of the drunkard, 
who emits not the sparks of his genius 
till he has swallowed his potion. But 
we shall content ourselves with citing 
thecase of Sir Humphrey Davy, re- 
corded by himself, and given by Hib- 
bert in his Philosophy of Apparitions, 
in inhaling nitrous oxide. Having 
been enclosed in an air-tight breathing 
box, of the capacity of about nine cu- 
bic feet and a half, and allowed him- 
self to be habituated to the excitement 
of the gas, which was carried on gra- 
dually, he left his place of confine- 
ment, having been there an hour and 
a quarter, during which period no less 
a quantity than eighty quarts were 
thrown in: “‘The moment after I came 
out of the box,” says he, “ I began to 
respire twenty quarts of unmingled 
nitrous oxide. A thrilling, extending 
from the chest to the extremities, was 
almost immediately produced. I felt 
a sense of tangible extension highly 
pleasurable in every limb; my visible 
impressions were dazzling, and appa- 
rently magnified. I heard distinctly 
every sound in the room, and was per- 
fectly aware of my situation. By de- 
grees, as the pleasurable sensation in- 
creased, I lost all connexion with ex- 
ternal things; trains of vivid visible 
images rapidly passed through my 
mind, and were connected with words 
in such a manner as to produce sen- 
sations perfectly novel. I existed in 
a world of newly connected and new- 
ly modified ideas. When I was awa- 
kened from this semi-delirions trance 
by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag 
from my mouth, indignation and pride 
were the first feelings produced by 
the sight of the persons about me. 
My emotions were enthusiastic and 
sublime; and for a moment I walked 
round the room perfectly regardless 
of what was said to me. As I re- 
covered my former state of mind, I felt 
an inclination to communicate the dis- 
coveries I had made during the expe- 
riment. I endeavoured to recall the 
ideas,—they were feeble and indis- 
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tinct. One recollection of terms, how- 
ever, presented itself, and with the 
most intense belief and prophetic 
manner, I exclaimed, Nothing exists 
but thoughts; the universe is com- 
posed of impressions, ideas, plea- 
sures, and pains.” 

The effect produced by the inhala- 
tion of the atmospheric air arising 
from the fens of Lincolnshire, the Pon- 
tine marshes of Rome, and the sayan- 
nas of America, exhibits the counter 
part to this. The sluggish flow of the 
blood through the veins which it occa- 
sions, produces a corresponding dul- 
ness in the mind ; and whilst under the 
influence of the malaria, every attempt 
at connected thought is unsuccessful. 
The control of the will over the 
thought is for the time either par- 
tially lost or totally suspended ; hence 
the imagination is tortured by the 
most fantastic illusions. 

That the process of thought depends 
much on the state of the brain, is evi- 
dent from the result of severe appli- 
cation to study: the blood rushes to 
the brain, and produces a sensation 
which we term headache ; every slight 
noise, which at any other time would 
not have affected us, becomes insup- 
portable, and we are no longer able 
to think with coherency. Again, if we 
are shut up ina warm room, the brain 
is immediately affected by the alter- 
ation which the air produces in sen- 
sation. 

From these observations, itis evi- 
dent that the mind is so intimately 
connected with the body, that the 
disorder of the one will account for 
disorder in the other. 

From the illustrations adduced, 
the will seems to be the principal 
power affected, and this of course 
powerfully operates on the associat- 
ing principle. This may, perbaps, be 
seen in that state of being which we 
call sleep. It is not improbable that 
such a state of unconscious existence 
is produced by a flow of blood to the 
head, for in the analogous cases of 
trance and of apoplexy, similar effects 
seem to be produced by that cause. 
In the nightmare, the terrific visage 
of the being that sits ‘* squat like a 
toad” upon the breast, is distinctly 
formed by the conception, and this 
feeling is produced by the altered 
State of the circulation of the blood, 
arising from the posture in which we 
lie. When we dream, memory is 





busy, and recalls to our view scenes 
which have previously delighted or 
pained us.* It calls individuals from 
their tomb, and gives them re-exist- 
ence. We seem to converse and to 
associate with them. A multitude of 
instances will recur to the mind. One, 
however, we must be allowed to men- 
tion, from its extraordinary nature 
and useful tendency. 

A minister who had gone some dis- 
tance from home to supply the pulpit 
of another minister, had retired after 
dinner to an alcove in the garden of 
the house in which he was stopping: 
being fatigued with the labours of the 
morning, he had failen asleep; he had 
not long been unconscious of the ex- 
istence of the beautiful flowers that 
displayed their gay colours around 
him, when he thought he was address- 
ed by a minister whom he well knew, 
and who was then in the zenith of his 
popularity, who seemed to stand be- 
fore him. The minister whose spirit 
seemed to have visited this troubled 
scene, asked the other, who was sleep- 
ing, what time it was? and being an- 
swered, A quarter past four, he said, 
“Then I have been just one hour in 
hell.” This led to some farther inqui- 
ries respecting the cause; to which 
the spirit, that an uncontrolled imagi- 
nation had created, replied, “‘ It is not 
because I have been unfaithful, or 
have not preached the gospel, that I 
am thus punished, but because I 
sought not the glory of God,nor made 
it my only aim.”+ In this case the 
conception of the individual was re- 
markably strong, and doubtless arose, 
in a considerable degree, from the 

revious current of thought and of 
eeling. 

But conception is not only carried 
beyond its usual intensity during our 
unconscious hours. The associating 
principle is thrown into disorder, 
since scenes and occurrences of to- 
day are mingled with those which took 
place in our infancy. The greatest 
incongruities may be observed in all 
the creations of an uncontrolled fancy. 








Phantasy 

At this lone hour invokes her spectral train, 

Shadowy saggestions—incontroMable.”’ 
JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


+ Of this remarkable dream, and its awfal 
accomplishment, which ought also to have 
been noticed, see an account in the Imperial 
Magazine, Vol. I. col, 961.—Ep. 
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In that state of mind which we term 
reverie, the most fantastic images are 
formed. We seat ourselves in that 
hallowed hour when “ light and dark- 
ness with each commix” before the 
glowing hearth, and 
‘« In the red cinders 
Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed witha waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages,express d; 
—————- while with poring eye 

I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 
- * ” * * 





*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In in@olent vacuity of thought.” 

If the mind can form these vivid 
conceptions when the will is altogether 
in abeyance, or its controlling powers 
but slightly excited ; it seems proba- 
ble that if its whole power were put 
in requisition, we could bring before 
us more or less vividly every scene or 
shape which we might select from 
those with which our imagination fur- 
nished us. The practice of doing 
this will of course increase the ease 
with which it is effected. This may 
perhaps account for what is called the 
second-sight, professedly possessed by 
some individuals in the Highlands of 
Scotland, 

In fevers, and in other disorders, 
ghosts are frequently the accompani- 
ments of the sick chamber. The ma- 
niac too imagines himself a monarch 
or an hero, and the furniture around 
him, his officers and soldiers. Here 
the connexion of spectral illusion with 
physical causes is undeniable, and in 
many cases that have occurred, the 
same influence might have been traced, 
had they been more correctly recorded. 
The seducer has often been visited by 
the spectre of his deluded victim, 
whom his cruelty has forced to com- 
mit the crime of self-murder; the 
murderer, by the spirit of the indivi- 
dual who has fallen by his ruthless 
hand; the superstitious rustic, by 
some image with which he is most 
familiar. The boughless trunk of an 
ancient tree stands prominent in the 
gloom of darkness, and excites fear in 
the bosom, straining the eyeballs in 
fixed gazing; a disordered imagina- 
tion soon moulds it into some being 
whose soul cannot rest till it has di- 
vulged the secret crime by which it 
was sent from earth to hades. 

Cases have not been wanting, of 
persons whose sensations, arising from 
the vivid conceptions of immaterial 
objects and disembodied spirits, have 
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become so intense as entirely to de- 
stroy existence. 

The extraordinary case of Nicolai, 
the bookseller of Berlin, proves to 
demonstration that spectral illusion 
may often be traced to physical 
causes. It is recorded by the author 
to whom we have already referred, 
and from whom we quote it; and it is 
the more worthy of our attention from 
its being given in the words of Nicolai 
himself, who was a man of talent, 
capable of observing what passed in 
his own mind, and of tracing events 
to their causes. 

‘In a state of mind completely 
sound, and after the first terror was 
over, with perfect calmness I saw,” 
says this extraordinary man, “for 
nearly two months, almost constantly 
and involuntarily, a vast number of 
haman and other forms, and even 
heard their voices.” 

After stating that several unplea- 
sant events had recently occurr’d, 
which extremely distressed him, he 
observes— 

‘* My wife and another person came 
into my apartment in the morning, in 
order to console me; but I was too 
much agitated by a series of incidents, 
which had most powerfully affected 
my moral feeling, to be capable of 
attending to them. On a sudden I 
perceived, at about the distance of ten 
steps, a form like that of a deceased 
person. I pointed at it, asking my 
wife if she did not see it? It was but 
natural that she should not see any 
thing: my question therefore alarmed 
her very much, and she immediately 
sent for a physician. The phantom 
continued about eight minutes. I 
grew at length more calm, and being 
extremely exhausted, fell into a rest- 
less sleep, which lasted about half an 
hour. The physician ascribed the 
apparition to a violent mental emo- 
tion, and hoped there would be no 
return: but the violent agitation of my 
mind had in some way disordered my 
nerves, and produced further conse- 
quences which deserve a more minute 
description. 

** At four in the afternoon, the form 
which I had seen in the morning re- 
appeared. I was by myself when this 
happened, and being rather uneasy at 
the incident, went to my wife’s apart- 
ment, but there also I was persecated 
by the apparition, which, however, at 
intervals disappeared, and always 
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presented itself in a standing posture. 
About six o’clock there appeared also 
several walking figures, which had no 
connexion with the first. After the 
first day the form of the deceased 
person no more appeared, but its place 
was supplied with many other phan- 
tasms, sometimes representing ac- 
quaintances, but mostly strangers.— 
Those whom I knew, were composed 
of living and deceased persons, but 
the number of the latter was compara- 
tively small. I observed, the persons 
with whom I daily conversed did not 
appear as phantoms, these represent- 
ing chiefly persons who lived at some 
distance from me. 

“These phantasms seemed equally 
clear and distinct at all times, and 
under all circumstances, both when I 
was by myself, and when I was in 
company, and as well in the day as 
in the night, in my own house as well 
as abroad; they were, however, less 
frequent when I was in the house ofa 
friend, and rarely appeared to me in 
the street. When I shut my eyes, 
sometimes these phantasms would 
vanish entirely, though there were in- 
stances when I beheld them with my 
eyes closed; yet when they disap- 
peared on such occasions, they gene- 
rally returned when I opened my eyes. 
I conversed sometimes with my phy- 
sician and my wife of the phantasms 
which at the moment surrounded me; 
they appeared more frequently walk- 
ing than at rest, nor were they con- 
stantly present, they frequently did 
not come for some time, but always 
reappeared for a longer or a shorter 
period, either singly or in company, 
the latter, however, being most fre- 
quently the case. I generally saw 
human forms of both sexes, but they 
usually seemed not to take the small- 
est notice of each other, moving as in 
a market-place, where all are eager to 
press through the crowd; at times, 
however, they seemed to be transact- 
ing business with each other. I also 
saw several times people on horse- 
back, dogs, and birds. All these phan- 
tasms appeared to me in their natural 
size, and as distinct as if alive, exhi- 
biting different shades of carnation in 
the uncovered parts, as well as in dif- 
ferent colours and fashions of their 
dresses, though the colours seemed 
somewhat paler than in real nature ; 
none of the figures appeared particu- 
larly terrible, comical, or disgusting, 
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most of them being of an indifferent 
shape, and some presenting a pleasing 
aspect. 

“The longer these phantoms con- 
tinued to visit me, the more frequently 
did they return, while, at the same 
time, they increased in number about 
four weeks after they had first ap- 
peared. I also begun to hear them 
talk: these phantoms sometimes con- 
versed among themselves, but more 
frequently addressed their discourse 
to me: their speeches were commonly 
short, and never of an unpleasant 
turn. At different times there ap- 
peared to me both dear and sensible 
friends of both sexes, whose addresses 
tended to appease my grief, which 
had not yet wholly subsided: their 
consolatory speeches were in general 
addressed to me when I was alone. 
Sometimes, however, I was accosted 
by these consoling friends while I was 
engaged in company, and not unfre- 
quently while real persons were speak- 
ing to me. These consolatory ad- 
dresses consisted sometimes of abrupt 
phrases, and, at other times, they were 
regularly executed.” 

He also states, that these phantoms 
gradually vanished, when, by the ap- 
plication of leeches, fulness of blood 
was diminished. Thus proving, that 
spectral illusion may often be traced 
to the disorders of the mind, arising 
from physical disease, or other pre- 
disposing causes, consisting as it does 
in the objects of our conception or 
imagination becoming more vivid than 
those of sensation or perception. 

EXta. 
a 


PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITIONS. 


| In the winter of 1766 a countryman 
| near Sunderland, who was employed 


in repairing a hedge near an old stone 
quarry, went to eat his dinner, which 
he had brought with him, in a deep 
cavity or hollow place, to be sheltered 
from the weather. As he went, he laid 
down his hedging gloves, and threw 
them on one side. While he was at 
his repast, he observed a raven come 
and take up one of the gloves, with 
which he flew away; and soon after 
the bird returned and seized the other, 
with which it flew off as before. The 
man, upon this, rose up to see which 
way the raven had gone; and he was 
hardly clear from the quarry, before 
he saw a large quantity of ground, 
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full of loose pieces of rock, tumble 
down, and cover the very spot he had 
just left, and where, if he had conti- 
nued a minute longer, he must have 
been crushed to pieces. 


Three miles from Blenheim, there is 
a portrait of Sir Henry Lee, with a 
mastiff dog which saved his life ; the 
reason of which is this:—A servant 
had formed the design of murdering 
his master and robbing the house; 
but the night he had fixed on, the dog, 
which had never been much noticed 
by Sir Henry, followed him for the 
first time up stairs, got under his bed, 
and could not be got out; on which 
Sir Henry suffered him to remain. In 
the dead of the night, the servant en- 
tered the room to execute his horrid 
design, but was instantly seized by 
the dog, and being secured, confessed 
his intention. There are some quaint 
lines on the picture, concluding thus: 


* But in my dog, whereof I made no store, 
I find more love than those I trusted more.” 


eee 
GLEANINGS. 


Death of Alexander Tilloch, LL.D., F.S.A., 
4c.—This amiable and worthy man, who has 
long distinguished himselfin the literary world 
oy conductor of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, and the author of many valuable works, 
departed this life on the morning of Wednes- 
day, Jan. 26, 1825, through a lingering decay 
of nature. Of Dr. Tilloch we published a 
striking likeness in the third volume of the 
Imperial Magazine, and we hope shortly to 
furnish our readers with an interesting memoir 
of his life. 

i .—Mach curiosity was lately 
excited about nine o’clock one evening in the 
Strand, London, by the appearance of a gen- 
tleman on horseback, from whose feet streams 
of light issued forth, and shewed the pave- 
ment for several yards before and round the 

of his horse, as clearly as in day-time. 
The light proceeded from a set of lamps of his 
invention, one of which was fixed under each 
stirrup, and having three sides darkened, 
emitted in front a blaze which was prevented 
by the rider’s feet from rising to dazzle his 
eyes, and fell on the for nd with such 
power as to make every hollow or i iment 
visible, and render it as safe to ride in the 
darkest night as in the brightest noon. The 
lamps are supplied with common oil, and so 
ingeniously arranged, that the light is not af- 
fected in the least by the motion of the horse. 
The gentleman had just ridden from Romford, 
in Essex, to London, and his lamps were in 
as good order, and shone as brilliantly, as 
when he set out, 

C Exotic.—A new vegetable, called 
the ‘o, has been introduced into 


this country. It comes into season just as the 
asparagus goes out. 





Aurora Borealis.—Professor Hansteen con- 
siders the Aurora Borealis as a luminous ring 
surrounding the magnetical pole, with a radias 
varying from 20 deg. to 40 deg. and at the 
height of about 100 miles above the surface of 
the earth. It is formed, he thinks, by lamin- 
ous columns shooting apward from the earth’s 
surface, in a direction parallel to the inclina- 
tion of the needle, and to the direction of the 
earth’s magnetism : these columns render the 
atmosphere quite opaque while they pass 
through it, and only become luminous after 
they pass beyond it. From the outer or con- 
vex side of the ring, beams dart forth in a di- 
rection nearly perpendicalar to the arch, and 
ascend towards the zenith ; and if they are so 
long as to pass it towards the south, they col- 
lect in the south in a sort of corona or glory, 
which is situated in that point of the heavens 
to which the south pole of the needle points. 
Professor H. finds that the observations made 
respecting the northern Aurora are well ex- 
plained by this hypothesis; and he has collect- 
ed facts to shew that a similar ring exists 
around the southern magnetic pole siteated in 
New Holland, the northern being in North 
America. He infers farther, though the stock 
of observations is rather deficient, that similar 
laminons rings exist above the two extremities 
of the s ry magnetic axis, in Siberia and 
in Terra del Fuego. 

State of Catholicism in England.—It appears, 
from an official statement just published, that 
there are 256 Catholie chapels in England, 71 
charity and other schools, and 348 ofliciatin 
priests. Of these, twelve chapels, one school, 
and eight priests, are in the county of Hants; 
six chupels and five-priests in Sussex; three 
chapels and two priests in Wiltshire; six 
chapels and six priests in Devonshire; seven 
chapels, one school, and eight priests in Dor- 
setshire. In Lancashire there appears to be 
the largest number, there being eighty-one 

hapels, six Is, and seventy-nine priests. 

Gas Baths.—The establishment at Baden, of 
small apartments, in which the gas, disengaged 
from the hot mineral waters, is oul and 
respired by invalids, has been found a most 
beneficial invention. Upwards of three hun- 
dred persons experienced great relief from 
inhaling this gas, last summer ; and a similar 
establishment is about to take place at the 
baths of the Pyrenees. 

Natural History.—Accounts from Iceland 
of last March relate a singular phenomenon in 
natural history, viz——that the eruption of the 
volcanoes Orfildsjokelen and Kotlagjan hav- 
ing ceased, the latter had since discharged im- 
mense masses of water, with so mach force 
that the neighbouring country had been inan- 
dated, and three men became the victims of 
this strange delage. ‘The last winter was not 
cold, although a F ge quantity of snow had 
fallen amidst terrible storms of wind. 

Polar Observations.—A little work has been 
lately published at Paris, which will be ver 
interesting to astronomers and mariners. It 
consists of tables for calculating the latitade 
of a place by polar observations, constructed 
according to the formula ef M. Littrow, the 
celebrated astronomer of Vienna. By these 
tables the logarithmetic vations which 
M. Littrow’s method requires are greatly 
facilitated. 
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Cast Wood.—Messrs. Bray and Malo have 
succeeded in imitating the most precuios spe- 
cies of wood and the rarest marbles, by means 
of cast wood, (bois coulé,) of their composi- 
tion. All the thousand accidents, the infinite 
blendings of veins and shades, the transpa- 
rent clouds of marble, which the pencil of the 
painter can imitate only on the surface, are 
obtained by Messrs. Bray and Malo to what- 
ever thickness they desire. The wood of their 
composition, whatever object of imitation or 
fancy it represents, may be planed like the 
coarsest ash, without any alteration. This va- 
luable invention opens a new and vast field to 
all the arts connected with cabinet-making and 
ornamental architecture. 

iberian Gods.—The Civil Governor of To- 
bolsk has sent to the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory of the University of Moscow, two statues 
cast in copper ; one of which, found by a pea- 
sant in the district of Icbimsk, represents, ac- 
cording to tradition, one of the gods formerly 
adored by the Siberians; the other was found 
on the banks of the Irtych.: 

Stone Rail-roads.—A gentleman some years 
ago travelling in Italy, speaks with high com- 
mendation of the granite rail-roads in the 
streets of Milan. In every narrow street one 
road is Jaid in the middle, and in broad streets 
a rail-road on each side. The stones are per- 
fectly flat, not grooved, and two feet wide for 
each wheel. Some of the ill-paved towns in 
this island (wherever suitable stone could be 
readily procured) might adopt the same plan 
with advantage. 

Africa,—Captain Laing, who was at Sierra 
Leone under the unfortunate Sir C. M‘Carthy, 
is appointed by government to be at the head 
of another expedition, formed for the purpose 
of exploring the course of the Niger. 

Inquisition.—It is said, that the re-establish- 
ment of this terrible tribunal in Spain has been 
—— by the steady resistance of the 

rench chargé d’affaires ; and that the priests 
of the besotted Ferdinand have completely 
failed in their efforts to revive this engine of 
despotism. 

Irish Education.—There are, in Ireland, 1872 
schools, under the London Hibernian Society, 
containing 88,699 scholars. The contributions 
last year, in Ireland amounted to £2889. 9s. 10d. 
In Clare, there are twenty-four schools, with 
2223 scholars. 

igious Tolcration—The king of Bavaria, 
by a rescript of Sept. 5, has given to the inha- 
bitants of Ingoldstadt, of the Evangelical 
faith, permission to build a charch, and his 
majesty bas since ‘given a salary to a Pro- 
testant pastor. Nov. 28, 1824, was the day of 
installation of M. Hoffman, the new pastor of 
the Evangelical Church. It is remarkable, 
that some years ago a Protestant minister 
would not dare to shew himself in the streets 
clothed in his canonicals, so that he could be 
recognized ; but on this occasion the people 
assisted in the ceremony of the installation 
with great ‘satisfaction, and with no disorder 
whatever. All the magistrates and the Ca- 
tholic clergy, who were expressly invited, and 
a multitude of citzens of all classes, and of 
both religions, were at the chapel, and took 
part in the ceremony. Such progress has the 
spirit of toleration made in Bavaria, since the 
king and a few enlightened men have set the 





example! Religious batred, formerly so per- 
nicious in Germany, is now hardly known. 
The king has further decreed, that if, in mixed 
— the priest refuses to the Catholic 
party the publication of the banns, or the nup- 
tial benediction, unless that the two par- 
ties have promised to bring up their cbil- 
dren in the Catholic religion, the Protestant 
pastor is authorized to celebrate the marriage, 
even without the Catholic curate’s letters dis- 
missory. 

Cautions ri the use of Calomel.— 
** W.enever you prescribe calomel for chil- 
dren, you should be very careful not to conti- 
nue it too long, particularly when the skin is 
cool. Some time ago I sawa very fine boy 
lost by his having been directed to continue 
two or three grains of calomel every night, 
after his skin became cold; inflammation of the 
macous membrane of the throat and larynx 
took place, accompanied by ulceration in both 
these places. Calomel has, of late years, be- 
come the nostrum of the nursery; mothers and 
nurses are continually giving it; and I am 
certain that crowds children are made 
masses of scrofula by the misapplication of 
that medicine, so that they fall easy victims to 
acute affections which may supervene.—Wo- 
men are very much like children in their ha- 
bits, and therefore be very careful how you 
prescribe calomel for them also, when the skin 
is cool. The effects of calomel are modified 
by the state of the body at the time of its ad- 
ministration ; and you must recollect that if, 
for any inflammation, you shall have employed 
bloodletting, and the skin has become cold, 
then you mast be on your guard about the 
quantity, as in ordinary cases. In fact, it is 
only when the skin continues hot and dry that 
you can give calomel with safety to delicate 
subjects; watch the different circumstances 
under which you prescribe the same medicine, 
and you will eventaalty acquire great precision 
in its application, so as not only to do good, but 
to avoid mischief.” —Dr. A Ps Laitaren, 

a4 Fare.—Some idea of the loving- 
kindness of John Boll’s country cousins may 
be formed from the fact that near two thousand 
parcels, containing fat tarkeys, geese, e, 
&c. were delivered from one inn, the White 
Horse, Fetter-lane, London, on Friday, 
(Christmas eve.) Supposing each parcel to 
weigh twelve pounds, which is less than the 
average weight, the total amount would be 
twenty-one tons, four cwt. and thirty-two 
pousds. The greater portion of this immense 
quantity was sup ied from the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; and such was the load- 
ing of the coaches, that one of them, the Fa- 
kenham, which should arrive early in the 
morning, did notarrive until after eight o’clock 
in the evening ; and the Norwich did not reach 
home till mid-day. 

Inscriptions on old Silver Coin.—If you have 
a — a, oe eee sot which te Pn 
come wholly illegible, put er in the 
and when ween, face the coin upon it, and 
the letters will plainly a) ,of a ish hue, 
bat will di as the coin cools. When 
the silver was last called in, this was the me- 
thod practised at the mint, to ascertain the 
genuine coin. 
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the parishes are so extensive, that compara- 
tively few of the population can enjoy the 
benelit of religious instruction. A minister ts 
to be provided for each, with a salary of £120 
@ year. 

Conversion of the Jews.—The monarch of the 
triple crown has lately issued an Edict, of 
which the following is an extract :—‘‘ In 
order the better to spread the light of the 
gospel amongst the Israelites, the measures 
taken during the time of Pope Clement VIII. 
to compel Jans to attend Catholic sermons, 
and which only was prevented by the recent 
political events to which Italy has been a prey, 
are re-established from the date of Ist March 
last.” 

Old Bailey Executions.—The number of per- 
sons executed daring the Jast year is less than 
perhaps waseverknown. On reference to the 
annual statement, which, for several years past, 
have been made by the governors of Newyate, 
the amount ofigxecutions at the Old Bailey is 
as follows :—In 1818,23; 1819, 25; 1820, 43; 
1821, 33; 1822, 23; 1823, 18; 1824, 11l;— 
forming a total, in seven years, of 176. 

Pa 
Hiterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 

In one vol.-8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, a 
new work, entitled‘ Theatre of the Greeks.” 
By Porson Elmsby, and others. . e 

Bunyan explained to a Child; being Pic- 
tures and Poems founded upon the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Part II. or Christiana’s Journey, 
consigting of above 50 Engravings, with a 
Poem to each, and an allegorical Frontispiece. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Ongar. Price 4s. 
half-bound. Also Second Edition of Part I. 
containing Christian’s Journey. Price 4s. 
half-bound, 

The Sabbath Remembrancer; a series of 
Weekly Papers, each containing Expository, 
Devotional, and Practical Observations on 
Two Passages of Scripture, together with a 
selection of Texts for each day in the Week, 
striking Anecdotes, &c. &c. with 52 Wood 
Cuts. By the Rev. A. Fletcher. Vol. I. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 

Elements of English Grammar; being an 
improved edition of Grammar for Children, 
designed for Young Persons in general, but 
more particularly adapted to facilitate their 
Instraction in Preparatory Schools.  Illus- 
trated with Cuts by Branston. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Price Is. 

The East India Register, and Directory for 
1825, containing the New Organization of the 
Company’s Military Establishment, and com- 
plete Lists of each Department of the Com- 
pany’s Service at Home and Abroad; witha 
variety of other useful information. Corrected 
up to the Ist of January from the Official Re- 
ee the East India House. Price 8s. 6d. 
sewed. 





A usefal and interesting elementary book in 
German, in question and answer, on the Arts 
and Sciences, with a literal Key in English at 
the back, for alleviating the difficulty which 
Students find in learning that Language. 

The Lady at the Farm House, or Religion 
the Best Friend in Trouble: a story of in- 
struction. By the Author of “ Jane and her 
Teacher.” 2s. 

Elements of English Grammar, designed for 
Young Persons in general. By Branston. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 

The Protestant Reformation vindicated. By 
Joseph Fletcher, A.M. 

The Evangelical Rambler, Vol. II. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Scripture Natoral History of Birds, Insects, 
&ec. By Henry Althans. 

Popery in 1824. A Circular Letter of Pope 
Leo the Twelfth, &c. and the Ball of Jubilee 
for 1825. 

An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic and 
Mensuration, on a plan entirely new. By Sa- 
muel Reynolds. 2s. bound. 

A Short Extract from the Life of General 
Mina. Pablished by himself. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures 
asserted. By the Rev.S. Noble. 13s. bds. 

Memoir of Mr. William Howden. By Eliza 
T. Tooth. 3s. 6d- boards. 

A Paraphrase on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
a Poem; to which are added, the Text of the 
Authorized Version, with Notes. By Nathaniel 
Higgins. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


In the Press, §&c. 


The Controversy with the Unitarians of 
Manchester respecting their possession of 
Chapels and Trusts, with an Introduction. 
See Evangelical Magazine, January, 1825. 

The Author of “ Wine and Walnuts” bas 
in the press an historical novel, in two vols. 
The Twenty-ninth of May, or Rare Doings at 
the Restoration. 

In an elegant foolscap volume, The Art of 
Beauty, with numerous Illustrations, by Cor- 
bould and others. 

In one volume, 12mo. with plates, Practical 
Chemical Mineralogy. By Frederic Joyce, 
Operative Chemist. 

Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord Byron, 
from authentic sources, with remarks illustra- 
tive of his connexion with the principal Lite- 
rary Characters of the present day. Ina 
pocket volume. 

In Febraary will be published, The Pocket 
Annual Register of History, Politics, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, for the year 1825. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

As the Rev. J. Morison, Author of * Lec- 
tures on the Reciprocal Obligations of Life,” 
is preparing for publication, A History of the 
Camerogians, he will feel particularly obliged 
for any assistance which may be rendered to 
him, by the friends and admirers of Scottish 
literatare, in this most difficalt undertaking. 
— the Orphan, a novel. In one vol. 
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